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CHAPTEE I. 

THE RESOLVE. 

" Do come along in, and shut home the hatch, 
Hetty," said old Elsey Penberthy to her grand- 
daughter ;" I am all of a shrim with the cold. 
Father will come none the sooner for thy 
standing there to look for him ; dost thee not 
know, child, that a watched tea-kettle never 
boils, and that he that's expected longest 
tarrieth?" The girl to whom these wise 
saws were addressed, silently obeyed, and, 
taking her work sat down on the wind.ow seat, 
peeping occasionally through the sprigs of a 
fine geranium, whose leaves formed a screen 
fi:om the setting sun, but whose bright scarlet 
blossoms made the pale cheeks of the maiden 
appear still paler. " 'Tia «^^»x^^<b%!».^<5ix.^s.^^^^^ 
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home yet," she said; " I hope no mischance has 
come to him." " God forbid !" exclaimed the 
old woman, as her trembling hands vainly es- 
sayed to fasten the clasps of the old family Bible, 
in which she had been reading. But I must not 
forget that my readers do not know these poor 
people as well as I do, and that I ought to 
begin by giving a little account of them. 
Esther, or as she was generally called, Hetty 
Penberthy, was the only child of a miner, and 
lived with her father and aged grandmother in 
a neat little cottage on St. Michael's Down, in 
the county of Cornwall. It is a wild, bleak 
place, and those unacciistomed to mining dis- 
tricts would be surprised, and perhaps terrified, 
to see such a waste as this — the earth, as it 
were, turned inside out, and ridges of loose 
stones and gravel surrounding the deep shafts 
from which they were dug. Not a leaf or 
blade of grass gladdens the eye, unless indeed 
it be from the long bramble, or the bright gorse 
and heath, which treacherously conceal the 
mouths of some of these deserted shafts ; whilst 
others, opening their yawning jaws close by 
the public path, invite the wayfarer to throw a 
stone down the long dark pit, and stop to listen 
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as It knocks against the narrow sides, until, 
after a pause, it splashes into the water at the 
bottom. I should, however, admit, as some 
relief to the barren waste, that even here, 
dotted about, are to be found snug cottages, 
with their enclosures of potato-ground, vege- 
table garden, and knot of flowers, built when 
the mines, now abandoned, repaid the labour of 
working. The song of the skylark, and the 
voices of joyful children, are heard even here, 
as the former wings his way to his " rosy 
cloud," and the latter run fearlessly up and 
down the gravelly mounds, plucking the black- 
berries and feathery grass which grow around 
the edge of the shafts. Bands of young 
people, too, are met at mom and eve, going to, 
or returning from, their daily employment at 
the neighbouring mines ; and it is not unusual 
to find the tail miner himself, stretched at fiill 
length, and asleep beneath his sunny hedge, 
afi«r his eight hours' hard work, or cowr, as it is 
called, under ground. In one of the neatest of 
these cottages lived Benjamin Penberthy, an 
upright and industrious man, who, when work 
was plenty, and he was blessed with health and 
strength, had saved a \it\\e Tcvcrae^ , \s^<s^ *»• 
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lease of a few perclies of ground on whicli his 
cottage and garden stood, bought in the one, 
and paid for the building of the other. But 
the long illness of his wife, together with his 
own failing health, and the maintenance of his 
aged mother, had exhaiisted his resources ; and 
the pressure of the times was such, so many- 
able-bodied men were " out of employ," that it 
was only from the love and esteem borne for 
him, that poor Benjamin got an occasional job 
at very reduced wages. Esther too, whose 
needle formerly helped in their maintenance, 
now got little employment, and less pay ; for 
at the time of which we write, (the melancholy 
winter of 1846,) it was, as her poor neighbours 
declared, " as much as they could do to keep 
body and soul together;'* and many a stout 
miner went to his daily toil in the raw foggy 
morning without breaking his fast, unwilling 
to diminish by one slice the barley-loaf which, 
in the failure^of the potato, was the only supply 
for his femily through the day. Esther shared 
her father's privations ; and she also shared his 
delicate desire of keeping their wants from his 
mother's knowledge, fearful of driving her to 
the Union, whi(Ai she dreaded, but feonji "which 
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their utmost struggles could scarcely preserve 
her. Yet, to look around their dwelling, with 
its well-scoured table, and its neatly arranged 
dresser, who would suppose the inhabitants 
were starving? — Who, unless they peered 
closely into the dams and patches of Granny's 
gown and petticoat, could have guessed how 
many a year it had been her only dress ? — such 
a picture did she present, with her plaited cap, 
her check apron and close-pinned neckerchief, 
of neatness and cleanliness. This was all 
Hetty's doing ; and many a night of watchful- 
ness and contrivance did it cost her, helping to 
steal the roses from her cheeks, and form the 
contrast we have already noticed between their 
faded bloom and the bright blossoms of her pet 
geranium. I suppose poor Granny saw it too ; 
for, after looking very hard at her with glisten- 
ing eyes, she said, " Sim to me, Hetty dear, 
thee art gone to look very pitties of late :" — and 
then she added, " I see how 'tis ; the old stock 
has cumbered the ground too long, sucking the 
goodness from the young branches — sure it 
is time it were rooted up !" " Granny, dear 
Granny, do not say such cruel words!" said 
Hetty, beseechingly •, *' >wW\ ^<3>SS^ ^ ^^ 
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without you ?" " Do ?" repeated the old woman, 
" why, divide my share of the barley crust 
betwixt ye — ah, too little then, and take your 
needful rest, and — " "Hark!" interrupted 
Hetty ; " surely I hear voices, and the tread of 
heavy footsteps. The Lord have mercy on us ; 
they are bringing him home a corpse !" 

She sprang to the garden gate, and reached 
it only in time to see the sad procession wind 
up the little footpath. Stretched on a rude bier 
kept at the mines for such, alas, too frequently 
recurring exigencies, and borne by some of 
his comrades in their working dresses, lay poor 
Penberthy, pale and senseless. They laid him 
down in the middle of the kitchen ; and whilst 
Hetty supported his head and bathed his cold 
fece with her warm tears, her grandmother 
stood by wringing her withered hands in 
speechless agony. The Httle room was soon 
filled by those who forgot, in their kind sympa- 
thy with the sufferer, whose heavy gaspings 
alone gave sign of life, that they were prevent- 
ing every breath of air from reaching him. 
Happily, when the mine surgeon arrived, 
he succeed in dismissing all but those 
whose assistmce he requu:ed, and from whom 
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he learnt the paxticulaxs of the accident. It 
seemed, that in going below, the poor man, 
probably jfrom weakness, had missed his footing, 
and fallen from a considerable height ; that, in 
so doing, he had struck his head against the 
side of the shaft, and was taken up in the 
insensible state in which he then lay. For 
three days the doctor could give little hope of 
recovery; but from that time the oppression 
on the brain began gradually to remove, and 
the patient slowly to recover. Hetty, it wiQ 
be believed, was his constant nurse : nor was 
she herself forsaken; for many were the 
friends, both rich and poor, whom the Lord 
raised up to her. Their excellent clergyman 
came immediately to the miner's cottage, and 
his no less benevolent wife sent him daily 
comforts and restoratives ; whilst one or other 
of the poorer neighbours were always ready to 
help in Hetty's watchings, to wash her clothes, 
or perform any other household task ; and many 
a little girl brought her doll, or stocking, to sit 
down by Granny's side, and enliven her soli- 
tude. But help yet more effectual was vouch- 
safed them in their hour of need. Penberthy's 
maiden sister, Honor, came aX. \)cia ^\s£kSi \Ki^«^'^ 
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with them, and to add to the general fund her 
little annuity of £8, which she had just 
received at the death of an old lady with 
whom she had lived for upwards of a quarter of 
a century. She was a tender and experienced 
nurse ; and it pleased God to bless their united 
care, so that in a few weeks the invalid was 
able to crawl round the garden, leaning on his 
two affectionate supporters. But alas, fresh 
sorrow too was at hand — the mine from which 
Penberthy drew his sick pay, in common with 
many others at that time of conmiercial fidlure, 
stopped working, and there remained no other 
visible support but Honor's little annuity. 
Hetty now, for the first time, felt that she was 
called on to leave her father's roof, as her aunt 
was fiilly competent to fulfil those duties which 
had hitherto been her sole care ; — she felt too, 
that she was an unnecessary burden on that 
aunt's slender means, and failing to procure work 
at home, she determined to seek for service. 
Here, too, her efforts were ineffectual; her 
delicacy of constitution and want of experience 
deterring many, whom her known good cha- 
racter would otherwise have induced to engage 
her. Even Hetij^a kind patroness, the Eector's 
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wife, amid the innumerable calls of a popu- 
lation of five thousand souls, had been hitherto 
unable to procure her more than an occasional 
day's work ; so that the poor girl experienced 
that sinking of the spirit which those feel 
who, conscious of the power and will to 
labour, are denied the means. God has 
doubtless His own wise purposes in thus exer- 
cising the patience of His children ; but Hetty 
was a young Christian, and her faith was weak. 
It is true she did not murmur ; but she drooped 
beneath the heart-wearing trial. Penberthy 
saw her dejection, and one morning when she 
returned, after a walk of many miles, from an 
ineffectual effort to procure the situation of 
farm servant, whose wages would have scarcely 
sufficed for suitable clothing, he asked the help 
of her arm to lead him to their favourite 
honeysuckle bower, and there drew from her 
the occasion of the grief which pressed on her 
young heart. 

" Trust in the Lord, my child," he said, as 
he gently wiped the tears which trickled down 
her cheeks, " trust in that gracious Providence 
which has led us through our late distresses." 
" But the future, deai iatkexT ^^ ^^ n^^^- 
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ing girL " Well, and cannot our heav 
Father provide for that too ? He may yi 
Hia mercy raise me up to do a day's work, 
earn bread enough for us all — and if no 
could go into the Union, and bless God and 
country for providing me witli such a shelte 
" Granny cannot see it thus, and it wou 
break her heart to go there." "I know 
would, and that it is no fit place for t/ou, e 
child ; therefore I feel sure, if you will b 
wait in prayer and faith, some other provisi 
will be vouchsafed you both." "I cam 
bear to be a useless burden any longe: 
sobbed Hetty, " and to see how kind, generc 
aunt Honor denies herself the comforts she 1 
been used to." " Hetty, Hetty," interrupt 
the sick man, whilst the tears he could 
longer suppress rolled down his wan cheel 
" look at these withered limbs — thinkest th 
the Lord has no wise purpose in thus disabli 
me, and humbling me to receive firom a wc 
woman the help which, in the course of natu 
I ought to aflford you all ? But let us trust 
Him, for, as the hymn says, 

« Behind a froMming Providence 
He hides a smiling face.* 
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And now dry up your tears, dear cHld ; for 
here comes our kind neighbour, Martha 
Turner, looking as if she had some good 
tidings to tell us— may be she has got a letter 
from her children beyond seas." Thus it was ; 
and more than a letter, for Martha displayed 
two money orders, each for ten pounds ; and 
putting the letter into Hetty's hands, in a 
flutter of joy and agitation, she begged her to 
come into the cottage and read it aloud to the 
whole party, as she hardly knew herself what 
it was all about. Hetty complied, and, having 
settled her father in his arm-chair, read as 
follows : — 

" Dear Mother, 

** We were all delighted at the news your 
letter brought us of Mary's comfortable settle- 
ment. James happened luckily to arrive from 
the mines with a drayload of ore just as we 
received it, and we both agreed to write and say 
there was nothing now to hinder your coming 
out to Adelaide at once. James sends you his 
loving duty, and an order for ten pounds, and 
my husband adds another to secure you a com- 
fortable berth and outfit, aa'aL\;\aL% xfts. ^^ ^^^ 
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shall have a hearty welcome and the best of 
cheer as long as you will stay with us ; — and 
James says, when you are tired of the town, 
you must come out to his station, and enjoy the 
country air. You need not, dear mother, talk 
about being a burden, — ^you, who are so clever 
and active, — for there is plenty for every one to 
do, and good pay for those who will work. 
The ladies who come to our store are always 
begging me to get out some nice servant girls ; 
and I do suppose I might at this moment pro- 
vide places for half a score, where they would 
have wages enough to dress themselves 
with one half, and might send home the 
other to their firiends in England. But this 
reminds me of something very particular I 
have to say, which you must keep a great 
secret." Here Hetty stopped; indeed she 
felt such a choking in her throat, that she 
could hardly get out a word, and the writing 
seemed dancing up and down' before her eyes. 
" Gro on, go on," exclaimed Mrs. Turner ; " or 
here, give me the letter, for I shall keep 
nothing firom such kind neighbours." The 
mighty secret turned out to be a wish expressed 
hjr James Turner that his sister should ^ve 
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an invitation to their cousin, Loveday Polwin, 
a young girl residing in the same village, to 
whom it was said he had an early liking ; but 
it was accompanied by a strong injunction to 
his mother not to mention Jm name in the 
matter. The rest of the letter was occupied 
with details of the cheap provisions, fine climate, 
and other advantages of the colony, all of 
which fell unheeded on Hetty's ear, as well as 
the dialogue that followed between Mrs. 
Turner and Granny, who could not be argued 
out of the notion that Australia was one large 
gaol, or her wonder that such decent people 
as Martha Turner, and the like of her, should 
think of going over seas to Botany Bay, to 
company with pickpockets. Hetty's mind 
was full of a great project ; and, scarcely know- 
ing what she did, she wandered out into the 
garden, where, kneeling down within the shade 
of her little arbour, she leaned her throbbing 
temples against the trellis, over which the 
honeysuckle and jessamine interlaced their 
branches. Her painful meditations were 
broken by the kind voice of Mrs. Turner: 
" Hetty, my own Hetty, how shall I ever find 
the heart to leave thee?" exdsirae&L'QG&^^sKssr 
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hearted creature, as she pressed to her motherly 
bosom this, her adopted daughter ; lor Hetty's 
mother had been her early friend, and dying 
had reconunended her child to her love ; — and 
next to her father, thepoor girl loved " Aunty,'* 
as she called her, better than any one in the 
world. " Why will you not come along with 
me, my dear child?" "Ah Aunty, do you 
ask me to desert my own dear and tender 
father?" "God forbid .'—Wouldn't you be 
able to support him a fine deal better there 
than here? And, besides, what is there to 
hinder him from coming out, too, one of these 
days ? — They say the air will bring the dead 
alive ! Poor old Granny cannot live for ever ; 
and then aunt Honor could accompany him — 
But here she comes, and, prudent woman as she 
is, I'll be bound she wo'n't object to your going." 
Martha was right — ^her fiiend Honor was a 
very prudent woman — she was a kind and 
generous one too; but she had old fashioned 
notions about young people endeavouring early 
to provide for themselves, and helping in the 
maintenance of their parents. She therefore 
firankly assured Mrs. Turner, "that if her 
51 would consent to part with Hetty, she 
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would not be the one to object :" adding, " I 
left my mother when I was younger than she 
is, or I should not have been able to take 
charge of her in her old age." After a little 
earnest confabulation the prudent aunt begged 
that nothing might be said on the subject 
until the next morning, when she would her- 
self break it to her brother — and the three 
separated, Mrs. Turner setting off to carry her 
invitation to her niece, whilst Hetty and her 
aunt returned to their cottage. All was out- 
wardly calm in the cottage circle that night, 
but the minds of its inmates were far from being 
at ease. The sick man, perhaps aware of the 
coming trial, sat in his high-backed chair with 
closed eyeUds, through which a tear every 
now and then struggled and was hastily brushed 
away. Honor was unusually bustling ; Hetty 
bent her head over her work until it was 
nearly buried in its folds ; whilst poor Granny 
looked from one to the other with an anxiety 
for which she coiJd not herself account. At 
evening prayer, Benjamin desired his daughter 
to read the 22nd chapter of Genesis, and he 
afterwards spoke with much feeling on the 
duty of sacrificing all we moB^X. y^"*^ "^ *^^ 
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Lord; dwelling, as he ever delighted to do, 
on God's amazing mercy in sending His Son 
to die for sinners. Many were the prayers for 
direction and support which arose that night 
from the miner's cottage, arose to find accept- 
ance with Him who dwelleth with the humble. 
The next morning, after a long talk with 
his sister, and much internal struggle, Pen- 
berthy consented to part with his beloved 
child, who went, at his desire, to mention the 
subject at the rectory, and to ask the favour of 
a call from the Eector, should he be riding over 
the downs that ailemoon. 
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" Going to emigrate I" exclaimed Mrs. Thomp- 
son, the Eector's wife, when Hetty, blushing 
and trembling, had acquainted her with her 
projected voyage to Australia. " Why, if I 
had been asked whom I thought the last girl 
in the parish to think of such a foolish project, 
I should have named Esther Penberthy." The 
poor girl modestly pleaded, that since her 
aunt's return she had felt herself quite useless 
at home, and that she thought the Lord had 
opened out to her this way of helping in the 
support of their parents. " Take care, take 
care lest you deceive yourself, Hetty," said 
Mrs. Thompson solemnly ; " I am too much 
accustomed to hear people talk of ' following 
the leadings of Providence,' when they are seek- 
ing merely to gratify their own inclinations. 
Children deserting their parents ; huabaiLda 
foraakiiig their wives ; aaA. «S^ ^e»S>»% '^toa^ 
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they are iinder the direction of God, even 

whilst running counter to His laws." Tears 

rushed into Hetty's eyes, but, dropping her 

little curtsy, she said meekly, " I humbly 

thank you for your advice, ma'am, and I will 

tell father what you have said against my 

going." " Stop, child !" said Mrs. Thompson, 

" don't run away in such a hurry ! Does your 

father approve of your leaving him ?" " He 

consents to it, ma'am." " That is strange ! What 

could induce him to part with his only child — 

so good and dutiful a one too ?" " Necessity 9 

ma'am," replied Esther, whilst her pale cheeks 

became suffused with the deepest crimson ; then 

joining her hands, she added, " mistress, dear 

mistress, do not judge me so hardly ; there is 

One above who knows how much more gladly 

J would share one scanty meal of barley-bread 

^th those at home, than feast on all the 

dainties of Australia. But we have not even 

f^jiot : tl^6^ ^o not, do not refuse to assist me, 

^j^'am, in the only way in which I can help 

jjt to keep father and Granny from the 

^jjjiouse !" The good lady was moved ; 

- had felt it her duty to try the sincerity of 

. jj^j-'s motives and the strength of her resolve. 
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Being now satisfied on these points, she bade her 
go and join the servants at their dinner, and 
promised to consult Mr. Thompson and call 
with him that evening at the cottage. 

After an acknowledgment of the privations 
and struggles of the family, wrung from the 
shrinking miner, and some further conversation 
on the subject with Honor and Mrs. Turner, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson consented to Esther's 
departure. 

They also subsequently gave her much help 
towards her outfit, and in the arrangement of 
some important matters which had to be settled 
before the party could look upon their de- 
parture as certain. The two girls were within 
the specified age which entitled emigrants to 
a free passage, Hetty having entered her 20th 
and Loveday her 23rd year; but as Mrs. 
Turner had long passed its boundary of 35 
years, the money sent by her children was 
applied to secure her a berth, and there was 
some interest necessary to obtain it in the same 
ship with her young charges. The time, too, 
which elapsed between the dispatch of the 
girl's certificates and the answer of the Board 
was one of much anxiety, oi xaaxs^j ^sKcasje^ 
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discussions, and weary walks to the neigh- 
bouring Post-Office — and there were moments 
when perhaps they would have felt relieved 
had their petition been rejected. At length, 
one morning the kind Eector was discerned 
by aunt Honor festening his horse's bridle to 
the garden rails, and she hastened to open the 
cottage door. After expressing his satisfaction 
at finding the sick man stronger, he added, 
" I trust, Penberthy, your mind is also strength- 
ened to meet your approaching trial ?" " You 
have brought Hetty's papers then, I see, sir. — 
Yes, the Lord is very gracious to the weak." 
" Here they are," replied the Eector, " and 
Martha Turner will be allowed a passage in 
the same ship — * The Hopeful.' It is an encou- 
raging name, and, what is better, a remarkably 
fine vessel ; but the time is short, she is to sail 
from Deptford in ten days, and they must be 
at Plymouth on the 14th." 

You may be sure aunt Honor was now 
busy enough in completing Hetty's outfit; 
and many were the amicable disputes between 
her and her niece ; the generous creature wish- 
ing to rub up all her long-cherished hoards, 
and Hetty as vehemently protesting that she 
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had " clothes enough already for a bom lady, 
and far too many for a poor girl like herself." 
" Look, dear aunt Honor," she said, displaying 
her Httle wardrobe, carefiilly mended and deli- 
cately got up, " am I not well off ? I cannot, 
indeed I cannot, take your best Sunday gown, 
in which you look so nice. My old merino, 
now it is mended and washed, will do for the 
voyage, with Mrs. Thompson's spic-and-span 
new print for Sundays." 

" But what will you have to wear at 
Adelaide ?" inquired aunt Honor. " You for- 
get my best de-laine, which I intend keeping 
till I get there." " No, no ; you have worn 
that four years already, and you will want it 
for present use ;" and the best gown, turned 
and remodelled, was placed by the good aunt's 
own hands in Hetty's sea-chest. Oh, the poor 
are very generous — ^many and many an offer- 
ing is still cast into the treasury of affection 
and devotion, seen .land approved by His eye 
Who graciously regarded the widow's mite. 
But the poor were not our young emigrant's 
only benefactors : Mr. Thompson paid her 
deposit money; and Mrs. Thompson, besides 
her present of the new pimt, m\ex.^s^\s^ ^'aoi^R. 
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friends in Hetty's behalf, who made her various 
useful presents, none of which she prized more 
than a collection of valuable little books. She 
was abeady possessed of a Bible and Prayer- 
Book, presented to her by her Minister for her 
services in his SundayHSchool : alas, as the hour 
approached for leaving her friends and coimtry, 
she had need of all the support they afforded ! 

The week flew rapidly by in preparations 
and leave-takings. On the Sabbath before their 
departure, as there were several others in the 
parish contemplating emigration, Mr. Thomp- 
son gave it out as his intention to preach on 
the subject ; and as it happened to be what is 
called in Cornwall " Feasten Sunday," the 
church was crowded by many who, I am sorry 
to say, seldom enter it at any other season. 
Hetty and her future companions walked to 
church surrounded by their friends : the two 
girls were neatly dressed in Mrs. Thompson's 
present of the dark print gowns, and looked so 
modest and respectable, that, as they passed 
through the crowded churchyard, many were 
Leard to lament that " such decent girls should 
be obliged to seek a living in foreign parts." 

I have not said anything about Loveday 
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Polwin, because at that time I really knew 
but little of her — the neighbours spoke of her 
as a light-hearted, good-tempered girl, rather 
found of showy dress, which they excused by 
saying she was considered one of the comeliest 
maidens of the village. However, on this day 
she looked so different in her modest attire, 
that even the old nurse at the rectory was 
heard to say, "that though she could not 
discover any raving beauty in her, she must 
confess she had seen worse-looking girls than 
Loveday Polwin." 

The large parish church was fiUed to over- 
flowing, for there were fifteen Christenings aft«r 
the second lesson. The choir got through their 
annual anthem very perfectly ; no great wonder, 
since it had been sung by one generation after 
another every " Feasten Sunday," time out of 
mind. The text was part of the first verse of 
the twelfth chapter of Genesis : " Get thee out 
of thy country, and firom thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, unto a land that I will 
shew thee." 

Now I cannot undertake to give the whole 
of the Eector's sermon, but I think I can re- 
member that part which related \/ci "EisiKi^'^^s^- 
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* 

therefore, in the first placCy as we always should 
do, to the ' Book of Inspiration,' we read in 
it God's earliest command to man — * Eeplenish 
the earth, and subdue it ;' and even after 
the wickedness of mankind had moved the 
Almighty to bring a flood on His fair Creation, 
and destroy all but eight persons, yet * in His 
judgement remembering mercy,' He sent the 
Sons of Noah as Emigrants into the various 
parts of the renovated world ; and if you will 
turn to the 19th chapter of Genesis you will 
find at the 9th verse that * of them was the 
whole earth overspread.' 

" We might go deeper into the sacred Volume, 
and tell you of many more illustrious Emigrants 
—of Abraham, who, in the language of our 
text was called out ' of his country, and from his 
kindred ' — of Lot, of Jacob, and of the tribes of 
Israel : we might, turning in the second place 
to the * Book of History,' trace the origin of 
every nation to the same source — ^Emigration ; 
— but it will be enough to tell you, my dear friends, 
that your own country of England was for 
four centuries a colony of the Eomans; that 
the Saxon, the Dane, and the Norman by turns 
emigrated to her shores, and foxr(i<^\!sx^\>ss5^ ^ 
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enterprising race which, under the blessing of 
God, has made her one of the greatest nations 
in the world. The sun never sets on the 
Empire of our Queen ; but though one-sixth, 
and that the fairest portion, of the globe owns 
her sway, yet such has hitherto been the dis- 
inclination of her subjects to emigrate, that 
the whole amount of the British population 
throughout these dependencies amounts up to 
this period to a very small fraction of the inhabi- 
tants. Here, and in too many other parts of our 
over-populated land, crammed into unhealthly 
habitations, shut out from the breath of Heaven, 
the mechanic and labourer too often become dis- 
eased in body and broken in spirit — too often, 
unable to gain an honest livelihood by their 
own exertions, and exposed to the temptations 
of idleness and evil example, they follow dis- 
honest practices, or sink into hopeless pauper- 
ism. In such a state of things we look to 
Emigration as a door of hope — ^and turning, 
in the third and last place^ to the * Book of 
Nature,' point out to you the little inmate of 
our gardens — the industrious bee. When his 
straw hut becomes too small for the growing 
colony, the young swarms emigrate to some 
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unoccupied spot, and set at once about the 
business of their future home ; moulding their 
cells most skilfully, and collecting their winter 
store. Thus, amid the straitness of our Island 
homes we listen with revived spirits to the call 
which echoes from the dense forests of Canada, 
from the fertile glades of New Zealand, and 
from the rich plains of Australia, ' Come and 
help us cultivate the land, and share in the 
fruits thereof j' 

" But, my friends," and as the preacher con- 
tinued, his manner became yet more earnest, 
" I must not allow you to believe that I stand 
up here to advocate that restless love of novelty, 
that dislike of control, which induces so many 
in these days to break from the restraints of 
family and country. It is not Emigration — 
not the mere act of moving from one place to 
another, it is Colonization — the settling, or 
planting, a new country, which can alone benefit 
the Emigrant ; and to those who contemplate 
leaving their native land, permit me to say, 
that unless they careftdly and prayerfully 
seek for coimsel and help in so doing, and 
strive to profit by it, they may change their 
position, but will not get xid of \Jaa\t ScffiL^ssiiisvfc^. 
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Let not such unworthy motives, my deax fellow- 
parishioners, lead y(ya, across the distant main ; 
let not y(mr aim be bounded by the hope to 
gain a mere subsistence in your adopted coimtry 
— to feed on its flocks, and revel in its genial 
climate ; but rather go with a determination, 
under God's blessing, of becoming useful and 
happy settlers. Every thoughtful mind must 
be pained at seeing how such mere animal 
gratifications are made the subject of the letters 
sent home from our Colonies, particularly those 
of Australia. We hear of the abundance, even 
of the waste of God's goodness ; but how seldom 
do we find a spirit of thankfulness, a patriotic 
oraxmssionaryspirit! Let me then affection- 
ately press on you the responsibilities of such 
an undertaking : let me remind you, as 
founders of a new country, of the duty of kind- 
ness towards those poor barbarians to whom it 
has hitherto belonged — the duty of instructing 
them, protecting them, and setting them an ex- 
ample of Christian purity and love. Let me 
impress on such as are fiithers of families, the 
duty of training up their children in the faith of 
their forefiithers ; on mothers, that of order and 
economy ; let me exhort children to be dutiful 
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to their parents, to assist them in their labours, 
and not to forsake them in their old age. Let me 
caution the young men, the bones and sinews 
of a growing state, not to waste their strength 
in intemperance and riot. And ye, young 
maidens, launched now for the first time into 
a perilous world, forsake not the guide of 
your youth : be sober, industrious, and modest ; 
and use all the influence which your Creator 
has endowed you vdth in promoting virtue 
and discountenancing vice." Here many eyes 
were turned on our young Emigrants. Love- 
day coloured; but, quite unconscious of the 
notice she attracted, Hetty's eyes were fixed 
on the preacher, until the afiectionate farewell 
with which he concluded his sermon so over- 
came her, that she buried her lace in her 
handkerchief to conceal the emotion she could 
no longer control. When divine service was 
concluded the three Emigrants were called by 
their kind Clergyman into the vestry. Here he 
again assured them of his interest in their 
welfare, and promised that his prayers should 
accompany them on their voyage to their 
distant home. " And here," he said, " is a letter 
for each of you. It is addte^^, ^ ^<3Si^"^^ 
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see, to the Bishop of the Diocese, and to the 
Clergyman of the district in which you will 
find yourselves placed. Let the first person 
you go to be the Clergyman. The letters say 
of all you, that you have been baptized and 
confirmed — that you, Mrs. Turner, and you, 
Esther, are regular partakers of the Lord's 
Supper ; and that you, Loveday, will, I hope, 
soon become such. And then, they go on to 
request the Bishop and Clergyman to interest 
themselves in your behalf, and to assist you 
with their advice and their prayers." And then 
he blessed them, and bade them farewell. 

Oh, that melancholy evening, — the last poor 
Hetty was to spend in her beloved home — and 
that solitary walk after her leave-taking at the 
Eectory I The sun shone over the beautifiil bay, 
and gilded St. Michael's castle-crowned Mount, 
which has been well likened to " an emerald in 
a silver setting " — even the wild down seemed 
bright in the eyes of one who looked on it for the 
last time. The little garden, the woodbine bower, 
were next visited, and Hetty placed some of 
the early flowers between the leaves of her 
Prayer-book. The tea-table was prepared when 
she entered the cottage, and Granny already 
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seated with her pet cat: but we have little 
heart to picture that parting meal — it is past 
now, and the last farewell; and Hetty has 
reached her room, and, kneeling beside her 
little bed, has sought the only efficient Comforter 
in such an hour. In the grey dawn of the 
next morning the watchfiil aunt came on 
tiptoe, and found poor Hetty already dressedr 
The door of her father's room was ajar, and she 
entered — ^he was asleep, and heard not her 
whispered prayer — saw not her clasped hands, 
her supplicatory look — ^marked not where she 
laid her parting token of remembrance, the 
warm comforter of her own knitting, and the 
crown piece, given to her by her kind minister 
as pocket-money, wrapped in its fleecy folds. 

One look more, and she is gone — the little 
gate has closed, and she has entered on the 
wide world I They found Mrs. Turner and 
Loveday at the house of a mutual friend in the 
village, who had kindly prepared them a 
parting breakfast ; from which they were soon 
summoned by the driver of the van. Aimt 
Honor tenderly embraced her niece ; and, not- 
withstanding the early^hour, half the inhabitants 
of the village poured out of their houses^ aa 
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the vehicle rattled through its street, to ex- 
press their kind wishes of " health to the out- 
ward bound." Throughout all this Hetty did 
not shed a tear, and seemed scarcely conscious 
of what was going on, as one after the other of 
her friends kissed her cold cheek, or wrung 
her passive hand — but when they had slowly 
ascended the opposite hill, and her eye, seek- 
ing the home she had left, caught the first rays 
of the rising sun reflected from the spire of the 
village church, thoughts of peace stilled the 
wild tumult of her spirit— tears, friendly tears, 
relieved the smothering oppression of her heart, 
and she gently whispered, " Yes, we shall meet 
where pardngs are unknown." 
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CHAPTEE m. 

THE EMIGRANT DEP(3T. 

" Well, this is a queer-fashioned place, sure 
enough," exclaimed Loveday Polwin, as the 
barge that conveyed Mrs. Turner and her 
charge from the Sir Francis Drake steamer, in 
which they had come from Falmouth, hove 
alongside the wharf* on which the Plymouth 
Emigrant Depot is situated. " Why, it's for 
all the world like the Newlyn pilchard- 
cellars;" and she bounded out of the boat, 
leaving Hetty to help her aunt up the slippery 
steps. " Hush, Loveday," said poor Mrs, 
Turner, panting from anxiety and exertion, 
" I'm afraid that tongue of thine will bring us 
into mischief; you forget we are in a strange 
land," " Strange indeed," said Hetty, clinging 
to her companion's arm ; " what with the rock-^ 
ing of the steamer, and the hurry-skurry of 
landing, I hardly know what I am doing." 
Our travellers had arrived at a bws^ TMKasass:^% 
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precisely that at whicli about 150 Emigian^ 
were on the point of embarking to join their 
ship in the Sound. The wharf was crowded with 
passengers and strewn with packages. Some of 
the former were seated on their sea-chests; others 
were watching them lowered into the barge 
which lay alongside; some wept at bidding a long 
adieu to their native land, or wrung the hand of 
a kind firiend who had accompanied them to the 
water's edge ; whilst the noisy children chased 
each other in and out amongst the scattered 
luggage, in joyous ignorance of the dangers 
and difficulties of their distant path. As our 
Cornish trio stopped, uncertain how to pro- 
ceed, the Matron of the Depot came out of a 
small building situated in the midst of the quay, 
and goodhumouredly bade them " make haste, 
or they would lose their dinner," at the same 
time directing them to mount a wooden stair- 
case which led to the mess-room, a large, rudely 
built apartment, furnished with a number of 
deal tables, surrounded with benches of the 

* 

same material There was a stove in the centre ; 
and a middle-aged man, dressed rather better 
than the generality of his companions, offered 
Mrs. Turner » seat near it, saying, " I see, 
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ma'am, you are a new comer ; and though I am 
not long arrived myself, yet IVe seen enough 
of the world to make myself comfortable every- 
where." " May be, then, sir, you've visited the 
Colonies, and can tell us a little about Ade- 
laide ?" " All in good time : I am now on my 
way to Australasia." " Are you goiag out in 
the TYiiTiiTig line, sir ?" asked Loveday. ** I 
cannot quite resolve your query, miss, hardly 
knowing myself whether I shall plunge into 
subterranean speculations, or offer myself to 
the service of the Church — my present business 
is as schoolmaster on board the good ship 
Hopefiil." At this information even little 
quiet Hetty exchanged a smile with Mrs. 
Turner, whilst Loveday informed her new 
acquaintance that they were going out in the 
same ship. " Very good," said the school- 
master ; " and now I must get you into my mess, 
that we may become a little sociable before- 
hand. We have just lost three of our party ; 
but let me introduce you to those who remain : 
here is Mr. M*Leod, from the Highlands ; and 
his promising offset, Mr. and Mrs. O'Grady, 
from the land of Priests and Praties ; and Misii 
Mary Anne Grreen, late domeatia ^asi&\sBS!^\s!L%. 
v. • ^ 
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doctor's fiunily." "What domestic <Ed yoi 
say, sir ?— r-tlie doctors home with us genera 
employs young gentlemen in the surgery. 
" General domestic assistant," said Miss Mar 
Anne Green, coming forward in a black silk viait 
and having a large bunch of flowers at each eai 
" Which in our country," said the Scotchma 
in an imder voice, " just goes by the name c 
* maid of all works.' " '* Might I make so bol 
as to ask your own name?" said Loveda; 
addressing the schoolmaster. " D, A, L, E,' 
said he, with a pause between each letter 
" Mr. Josiah Dale, miss, at your service — i 
solitary imit of a bachelor, who has broke u] 
school at home, and is going to take a peep a 
her Majesty's Antipodal Colonies." "Oh, in 
deed, sir," answered Loveday, somewhat puz 
ded. " I never heard of that settlement before 
— did you, aunt ?" " Not that I remember, mj 
dear; perhaps you will be pleased to tell u 
whereabouts it is, sir." " Why,ma'am,"answerec 
Mr. Dale, "it is in those regions wher< 
people stand on their heads instead of theii 
heels, where summer is winter, and day night.' 
" Bless my heart 1" exclaimed good simple Mrs 
Turner, " what an imcomfortable place to setth 
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in ! I'm glad we did not think of going there, 
girls." 

Abell now ringing, Mr. Dale started up, ex- 
claiming, " Oh, the roast beef of Old England;" 
and by the time Mrs. O'Grady had placed a 
knife and fork, a plate, and a tin dnnking-cup, 
for each person, he returned, bringing a piece of 
beef, which, as Mrs. Turner whispered Hetty, 
"was almost big enough for a ticketing 
dinner," and a large dish of vegetables, together 
with permission for the new comers to partake 
of both in the same mess. Hetty sighed as 
she thought on the privations of those she had 
left at home, and rose to ask a blessing on the 
plentiftd provision, notwithstanding Loveday 
kept tugging at her gown the while. " The 
young lady is right," said Mr. Dale, putting 
down the knife and fork, with which he had 
begun to portion out the provision, " to remind 
me of my duty," which duty he now performed 
in a very reverent manner. " Please not to 
call me young lady, sir," said Hetty, when they 
were again seated, and her colour came as she 
added, "I almost think you are laughing at 
me : my name is Esther ; but you may call me 
Hetty, if you like it better." " You are a bit 
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modest lassie," said the Scotchman, affection- 
ately smoothing with his broad palm the crisp 
curls of her sunny hair, " and you and I must 
be better acquainted." This they soon became, 
for the party seemed at once to make an amicable 
division; Loveday and her aunt striking up 
a friendship with the schoolmaster and the 
domestic assistant, whilst the Irish people and 
Mr. M'Leod attached themselves to our simple 
little heroine. After dinner Mr. Dale offered 
to conduct the new comers to a beautiful public 
walk called the Hoe, where they would see a 
regiment at their exercise, and hear a military 
band. Loveday of course was delighted ; and 
Aunty confessed she should for once like to see 
the soldiers, and hear the music. Perhaps 
Hetty had a little longing to do the same, but 
she knew there were those at home wearying 
for news, and she stayed behind to write to her 
father. As we have already given an account 
of all that has happened to our emigrants thus 
far, we will not copy Esther's first letter ; but 
perhaps the reader may like a peep into that 
she dispatched a few days later. It was ad- 
dressed to her aimt, and, after many expressions 
of affection and gratitude, it thus continued : — 
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" I am never so liappy as when writing to 
you, and I try to remember everything that 
you and darling fether will like to hear. Do 
you know that Mr. M*Leod puts me quite in 
mind of him, he is so pious and kind ; and^ dear 
aimt, I like Mr. and Mrs. O'Grady more and 
more. It is quite astonishing how many good 
people there are in the world ! They say they 
have a minister entirely like our dear Mr. 
Thompson; and Mrs. O'Grady told me that she 
parted with father and mother almost with a dry 
eye ; but that when she left her minister she 
thought she should have broke her heart.* To 
be sure there is a reason for this, for they said, 
under God, they owed him everything. But 1 
can't tell you that long story now, for I must go 
on regularly with our own history— aad now, 
let me think — ^where did I leave off in my last ? 
I forgot whether I told you we had tea at 
six o'clock — nice strong tea, stronger than I 
care to drink; and sugar, which I was never 
brought up to want — and we had also plenty 
of the best of bread and butter. Oh, how good 
the gentlemen are ! or is it her Majesty who 

* A fact. 
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provides us with all these provisions ? Be it 
who it may, it is God who puts it into their 
hearts to do so^ and to Him be the praise ! The 
only trial I have here, is the sleeping so many 
in one room. Loveday affironted the servant 
who showed us to it, up a broad stone staircase, 
with cold whitewashed walls, by saying the 
place reminded her of Penzance Union. I 
thought, but I took care not to say so, that 
our sleeping-room, with its two rows of beds 
all round against the wall, one over the 
other, was like draper Sundry's great ware- 
house. What a chattering the girls did make, 
to be sure! Loveday and Mary Anne Green said, 
they thought company was pleasant ; but they 
had been used to sleep with their whole family 
in one, or at the most two rooms, and dear 
&ther built my little chamber on purpose for 
me. There is a gas-light in the middle of the 
room here ; so that, please to tell Mr. Thompson, 
with my humble duty, I can see to read the 
Psahns and Lessons to Aunty, which I hope 
I shall never neglect. The girls called me 
Methodist, and New-light, at first ; but they now 
leave me pretty quiet : and there is one rough 
Lish girl, who regularly comes near to hearken ; 
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though if we do but look at her, she scampers 
away like a frightened sheep. I slept with 
dear Aunty ; and Loveday with Mary Anne 
Green, with whom she is much taken up. We 
all rose at six o'clock, and went down into the 
laimdry to wash; and when we were dressed, 
we made our beds, and all tidy aroimd; and 
then at eight we had breakfast in the mess- 
room, the same as the tea, plentiful, wholesome, 
and good. After breakfest the Matron, who is 
very kind to me, and asks me sometimes into 
her parlour, looked over our boxes. * Well 
girls,' said she, * you must have had kind 
friends to ftimish out such a kit as this — ^pins, 
needles, tapes, writing-cafie — books, there seems 
nothing forgot ' — and when Loveday asked 
her leave to go out and buy a bonnet, she said, 
* Take my advice, young woman ; make your- 
self happy where you are, and keep your money 
in your pocket: you have all you want for 
the voyage ; and when you get to the Colonies 
you will find things as cheap there as here, and 
be spared the bother of carriage.' However, 
Loveday would not follow such good counsel, 
and over persuaded Aunty — so out they sallied, 
and when the dear girl came back in her navf 
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purchase of a blue drawn silk bonnet, she 
looked so beautifid and happy, that I could not 
find it in my heart to scold her. Well, now I 
will tell you about the ladies. After dinner 
Mrs. O'Grady said to me, * As I see you're in no 
mind for a new bonnet yourself, may be you'll 
not object to go to school with us — there's a 
Clergyman who brings some kind ladies here to 
instruct us each day.' I did not wait for a second 
bidding, but followed her into an upper chamber 
No. 4, where I found the ladies already busy ui 
preparing for their school, and surroimded by 
about twenty scholars. You will smile when I 
tell you that one of these was Mr. M'Leod, 
who is a deal older than father ; and that another 
was a little boy about the age of Charley 
Browne. The Clergyman who came with the 
ladies opened the school with prayer, and we 
then read a chapter in the Bible, which he ex- 
plained; and he talked so affectionately, and 
made himself so humble, I coiild almost have 
&ncied it was Mr. Thompson himself. Then 
we wrote and ciphered; and after that we 
worked whilst one of the ladies read an interest- 
ing tract. I wished many times that Mrs. 
Thompson, who is too fond of seeing every one 
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employed, could have had a peep at us, and 
seen even the men hard at work — some netting, 
some making carpet shoes, some knitting rugs 
with tits of cloth cut by others into regular 
lengths. The little boys too had their tasks ; 
and all seemed as happy and busy as bees. 
The ladies gave me a nice piece of print to 
make a lap-bag, which will be very handy on 
board ship, as it ties round the waist, and has 
little pockets to hold one's thimble and scissors. 
We were allowed to take our work away ; and 
many spent the evening thus employed, who 
might otherwise have got into mischief. When 
we had worked about three parts of an hour, 
the lady read a few verses, and gave us some 
very good advice about our behaviour at the 
depdt and on board ship, which I hope I shall 
not forget, though I'm sorry I can't put it down 
here, as I must save the rest of my paper to 
copy out 'The Emigrant's Farewell,' which 
we sang at the end of the school — ^I say wrongly 
we, for I could not sing a note. Please to 
read it to dear father and Granny, and ask them 
to find out the beautifid texts, and tell them 
what consolation I draw fi:om the promises 
they contain. Tell them, too, how often I 
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think on them, and how tenderly I love them. 
Dear aunt, from jour loving niece, 

" ESTHEB PeNBEBTHY. 

" P.S. Please to ask Sally Carrol to sing this 
to &ther, (and may be, if she would take it to 
the practising, with my humble duty, and thanks 
for all her benefits, our dear mistress would let 
the other girls learn it too.) It goes beautifully 
to the tune of * Eock of Ages,' only she must 
mind to stop a little on the first syllable of 
every line, like this — 

Fare . . well, dear Isle, &c. 
Te . • weeping friends, &c." 



THE EMIGRANTS FAREWELL. 

(,Ei»clo$ed m the aboveJ) 
TUNE, BOUSSEAU'S DBEAM. 

Farewell, dear Isle of Ocean ; 

Te weeping friends, ferewell ; 

Who can the wild emotion 

Of parting sorrow tell I 

Tet One above will safely guide 
Oar passage through that swelling tide. 

Psal. xlvi. 2, 3. 
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Though called from home to sever, 

And tread a foreign Land ; 

Dear father, though for ever 

We lose thy guiding hand — 

Parent and Guardian, Staff and Stay, 
The Lord shall guard and guide our way ! 

Psal. xxiii. 

When, far from thee departed, 
Thy sheltering arms we leave, 
Oh mother, hroken hearted I 
E'en thou may'st cease to grieve — 

Still, there is One who never yet. 

Distant, or ahsent, can forget ! 

Isa. xlix. 15. 

And ye, sweet sisters, nearest 
In kindred and in soul — 
Fond brothers, ever dearest, 
Though seas between us roll. 

Yet One there is who at our side. 

Closer than brother, will abide ! 

Prov. xviii. 42. 

God save thee. Isle of Ocean ! 
Land of our birth, farewell ! 
Though waves, in wild commotion. 
Around our vessel swell — 

The Lord will keep His little Band, 

Safe in the hollow of His Hand I 

Psal. xciii. 3, 4. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE EMBARKATION. 



Our emigrants remained ten days at the depot, 
during which Hetty was a constant attendant 
at the school, and gained much approbation 
from her teachers. She was also very useful 
in hearing the younger cHldren read, preparing 
the work, and, stiU more, by the excellent 
example she set. Her dress was plain and 
remarkably neat; her manner was respectful, 
her voice gentle, and her whole deportment that 
of one who feared God, and strove in all things 
to please Him. I wish I could say the same 
of Loveday and her new friend, who coiild not 
be persuaded to go near the school-room, but, 
contrary to rule, were often seen leaning over 
the side of the wharf, whilst their showy dress 
attracted a great deal too much notice. I am 
forced to confess that Mrs. Turner did not 
check her niece as she ou^t, axvi^L ^55^^ v^ 
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much heed to Mr. Dale's foolish remarks — 
'' that young people would be young people, 
and that too much strictness only made them 
more determined to follow their own way;" 
and she was even persuaded to urge Hetty to 
enjoy herself, as they called it, like the rest of 
the young people : but we shall see that this 
really excellent woman soon saw reason to 
change her opinion. At length the good ship 
Hopeful entered the Sound, and the day of 
their departure arrived. Mrs. Turner and her 
young people were called into the Office to 
receive their Emigration papers; and they 
afterwards went down stairs, and received each 
two canvass bags, in one of which they were 
required to keep the articles provided for their 
use — & knife and fork, plate, spoon, basin, and 
drinking cup, &c. They then placed in their 
other bags the linen and clothes requisite for a 
month's wear, since their boxes were to be 
stowed into the hold of the ship, and only 
removed at the end of that period. 

This necessary business settled, behold our 
three Cornish women ready to depart ! It was 
a bright afternoon ; the sun shone on the clear 
waves, which danced and sparkled in its rays ; 
the vessels lay almost motionless within the 
shelter of the Breakwater-, but xiuxxibedssa 
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little shore-boats and pleasure-yachts glided 
over the bosom of the deep, the light breeze 
being just enough to swell their white sails, 
which gleamed like silver as they caught the 
rays of the sun — whilst the cheerful voices 
and light laughter of their pleasure-seeking 
occupants were borne over the water, and 
mingled with the hum of the busy town. But 
Hetty heard it not ; her thoughts were far away 
amid the wild heaths of her native place, and 
with the friends she feared she was leaving for 
ever. 

" Do look up, Hetty dear," exclaimed Mrs. 
Turner, as they came alongside the Hopeful. 
" How on earth shall I ever get up the sides 
of this tall ship, with nothing but a rope to 
lay hold of? Sure as can be, I shall tumble 
into the water." She did, however, contrive to 
scramble up, together with the rest of her 
companions, when a new scene of adventure 
opened on them. It is impossible to paint the 
confusion caused by such a torrent of fresh 
passengers poured into a ship already half full ; 
it seemed as if the various parties and packages, 
the men, women, children, babies, bundles, and 
baskets, could never find their several owners, 
or shake into anything like order. But have 
a Utile patience, and aM N<nSL \)e; t\^c>X.— '^^^'^^ 
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heavy boxes, with their various addresses oi 
Patrick O'Grady, Martha Turner, and Josiah 
Dale, will be safely lodged in the hold — yes, 
and there is Esther Penberthy's modest little 
sea-chest swung over the side of the ship to 
fall snugly alongside of Loveday Polwin's 
blue box. The owners, too, are seated between 
decks in a mess with the domestic assistant, 
and two or three strangers ; for Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Grady are placed in the middle compart- 
ment with the other married people ; and the 
schoolmaster has his berth with the young 
men in the fore part of the ship. Dinner was 
served much in the same manner as on shore ; 
and Mrs. Turner, always ready to be pleased, 
declared that she had recovered from her ad- 
venturous scramble up the ship side, and that she 
thought she could make herself quite as com- 
fortable on board ship as at the de-jt>o^" The 
Hopefiil was a most favoured ship in many 
respects ; there was not indeed a Clergyman 
on board, but the Surgeon Superintendent waa 
a man who, to great professional skill, added 
the higher qualifications of a Christian gentle- 
man. He was one, too, who was sensible of 
the deep responsibility of his position, inasmuch 
as he felt that having for the time the moral as 
wel] as medical charge of the people, he was 
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bound to do all in his power to preserve their 
honour unspotted, as one who must give ac- 
count to his God. How cautious, then, was 
he in his manner towards the yoimg women, 
setting an example which all would do well to 
imitate, and showing by his deeds as well as 
words what a high value he set on female virtue ! 
And let me entreat any young emigrants who 
may read this, to have mercy on their own 
souls — to remember the friends they have left 
behind ; and that on the conduct they pursue, 
the character they maiutaia during the voyage, 
will depend their future establishment in life. 
Let me also call on those who witness any im- 
modest conduct, or hear any light conversation, 
to show their disapprobation by withdrawing 
from such society. Let me exhort the elder 
passengers, the fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, 
to protect and admonish such as are exposed to 
temptation, to watch the first outbreak of evil, 
and make a courageous stand against it; to 
warn, to exhort, and, above all, to pray with 
and for their fellow-passengers. But we turn 
to the good ship Hopeful, and are most thank- 
ful to find it blessed with a Christian Superin- 
tendent, an experienced and temperate Captain, 
an able Schoolmaster, and a Matron, whom we 
most especially respect and aipipTON^, ^V% ^^ 
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after our emigrant's arrival on board, Hetty and 
her aunt, who had been long on the 'watch, 
had the pleasure of seeing a chair lowered 
from the deck into a boat alongside ; and as it 
was drawn up the sides of the ship, the coun- 
tenance of one of their instructresses at the 
depot school passed from the folds of the flag 
in which she was enveloped. The emigrants 
were much amused at seeing the visitors so 
suddenly drop down amongst them ; and Mrs. 
Turner pronounced it a great improvement on 
her manner of coming on board. There was 
much pleasant greeting between the ladies of 
" the Emigrant Employment Society " and 
their scholars; but, as they came to work as 
well as to talk, they desired the Matron to 
assemble her peculiar charge between decks, in 
order that they might distribute the work and 
books they had brought; whilst their com- 
panion, the Rev. , hastened to execute his 

wonted task amongst the young men and mar- 
ried people, distributing Bibles, Prayer-books, 
and many excellent tracts, counselling, exhort- 
ing, and forming them into industrial classes. 

The ladies of the Deptford Auxiliary had 

most liberally provided for the wants of such 

of the young emigrants as sailed from their 

port; but these young peopVe ^\aX\otv^ tvo\. \o 
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be denied the pleasure of helping in some joint 
pieces of work which were intrusted by the 
visitors from Plymouth to the care of the 
Matron, and which the lady visitors suggested 
should, when completed, be presented to the 
Surgeon, the Captain, or any of those who were 
kindly interested in their welfare. These and 
other matters settled, the yoimg women assem- 
bled round the ladies, one of whom affectionately 
addressed them on the nature of their present 
position and ftiture prospects ; but for the sub- 
stance of what she said I must refer my readers 
to No. I. of these " Emigrant Tracts," pub- 
lished subsequently by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The deepest attention 
was paid to all she uttered ; and as she became 
more earnest, first one, and then another and 
another, vainly struggled to repress their emo- 
tion ; all uniting in thanks and promised atten- 
tion to the coimsel so wisely given. 

At the request of the married people, the 
visitors next repaired to their apartment — and 
here again we must beg our readers will refer 
to the same source, should they, as we hope, be 
interested in the parting advice given to our 
poor " Emigrants' Parents." It will be found, 
together with some " Hints to Matrons," in the 
S^nd and Third numWa oi \)tt& ^^sa&^j \snk^- 
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tioned Emigrant Tracts; and we hope, — ^think- 
ing highly as we do of their excellence and 
usefulness — that we shall not be deemed slip- 
ping out of the narrator's path, if we earnestly 
urge our country-women to give them wide 
circulation amongst such of their poor neigh- 
bours as contemplate leaving their native 
coimtry. Here the Clergyman joined them; 
and after reading some suitable passages from 
Scripture, and offering up prayers for their 
voyage, encouraged them to sing the following 
hymn : — 

THE EMIGRANT'S PKAYER. 

TUNE — DEVIZES. 

Oh, Jesu Saviour 1 when we part, 

Obedient to Thy will, 
From friends and home with sinking heart, 

Do Thou be near us still I 

Ex, zxxiii. — 14, 15, 

Go with us, Lord, our vessel guide 

Across the pathless Sea ; 
And grant, whate'er we leave beside. 

We never part from Thee. 

R<m, iii.— 38, 39. 

Oh, go with us I appoint our lot, 

And lead us on our way — 
Companion in the loneliest spot. 

Light in the darkest day. 

Isa, xliii. — 2. 
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Go with us, Lord I our labour bless, 

Our " basket and our store ;** 
And o'er the distant wilderness 

The streams of mercy pour. 

Deut, xxviii. — 3, 5. 

If clothed, and fed, and sheltered there. 

We rich abundance find, 
Oh, let us not withhold a share 

From those we leave behind. 

1 John iii. — 17. 

And grant, whene'er our wanderings cease, 

Where'er our home we raise. 
That home may be a home of peace, 

A home of prayer and praise. 

Oen, xxviii.— -20, 22. 

At the first sound of their voices the emi- 
grants on deck ran to join the chorus, and as 
verse succeeded verse, a most touching scene 
presented itself— the loud mingling of many- 
voices sinking down to a plaintive murmur 
broken by deep sobs. When the hynm was 
concluded, many of the wives and mothers, 
who had received proofs of the ladies' kindness 
at the depot, crowded round them to express 
their thanks, weeping as they wrung their 
hands ; whilst the eyes of some of the husbands, 
who had been regular attendants and teachers 
at the depot school, glistened with emotion 
as they promised to write and inform their 
kind benefactors of their axrival m \!aK^ 
adopted country, and oi* tlaeii ^xogt^^ ^^x^^ 
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CHAPTEE IL 

THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 

Far, far at sea the good ship Hopeful sails 
onward, sometiines leisurely tracking her path- 
less way, at others rushing boldly forwards 
under the force of her sails. 

And where now are Aunty and her niece 
Loveday ; and where is our little favourite 
Hetty ? We left them weeping over the side 
of the vessel as the ladies took their departure ; 
and we would fain know what impression was 
left after the instructive scene in their apart- 
ment below. Mrs. Turner from that time 
became more thoughtful — perhaps the seed 
sown when the heart was softened by a last fare- 
well took deep root. Hetty wept much that 
night as she knelt in prayer ; and even Loveday 
promised that she would " try and remember 
all that the ladies had said, for 'twas certain 
they could mean nothing but their good." 
We shall presently see whether these impres- 
sions remained. Five weeks have passed since 
our emigrants left Plymouth — and now 'tis 
early morning, and an unuaxiialL excA\fcT£i<es:A» 
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prevails upon deck ; and Loveday, ever forward 
in discovering the news of their miniature 
world, comes breathless down to tell her com- 
panions that a homeward-bound ship is in 
sight, and that the Mate says in two hours she 
will be sufficiently near for them to lower a 
boat, and send letters home to their friends. 
" And now, Hetty dear," continued she, " as 
I have brought you this good news, you will 
write a letter for me to mother, wo'nt' you ? 
You know I never could write here in the 
ship — ^but as for you, why, you have scribbled 
enough for a newspaper." Hetty and Mrs. 
Turner had, indeed, each prepared a letter ; and 
now, whilst many of their companions went on 
deck to see the strange ship, they both sat down 
to add a few lines to them. Meanwhile Love- 
day had disappeared; nor did they see her 
again until, afler closing their dispatches and 
going together on deck, they discovered her 
amongst a group of young persons delighting 
in the excitement around her — and no wonder, 
for the scene was a very animated one. The 
weather, since they were now in warm latitudes 
was intensely hot ; and the desire for air, ? 
well as the interest excited by the homewar 
boimd, had brought every one upon dec 
The men were employed m twtvtvwv^ \c> ' 
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fro to assist the sailors in canying out the 
captarn's orders — the mothers were striving to 
keep their heedless children from climbing to 
the top of the bulwarks — whilst the^ young 
women, as usual, formed groups by themselves, 
one or other of them occasionally running 
down below to add a few lines to their letters, 
or to direct and seal them. Our two insepa- 
rables, Aimty and Hetty, stationed themselves 
on one of the side ladders, watching and 
wondering at the mysterious proceedings on 
the poop. There stood the captain, surgeon, 
and mate, together with the cabin passengers ; 
whilst, ever and anon, two or three sailors were 
hoisting up to the gaff-end sometimes three, 
sometimes four flags, and behold ! the other 
ship does the same. " What can all this mean, 
Hetty ?" said Mrs. Turner ; " I hope they're not 
going to have a sham fight." Hetty was quite 
as much at a loss; but happily Mr. Dale came 
to their aid, and explained these signals to be a 
means of communication between vessels at 
sea, " a sort of picture language," said he, " by 
which our captain has discovered that the 
ship in sight is the Victoria, from Calcutta, 
boimd to London." "They are lowering a 
boat," said the captain, who with his glass was 
seanning his neighbour's moveraeiiXa, TW 
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news now quickly spread that a boat was 
coming towards them from the other ship, on 
which Loveday and Mary Anne Green sud- 
denly disappeared, returning however shortly, 
attired ia their best frocks, to which our yoimg 
beauty had added her new blue silk bonnet. 
Nearer and nearer rows the boat. How strange 
did this meeting on the lone ocean appear, and 
how welcome ! And now the little bark is 
alongside the Hopeftd, and the strange 
captain and some of his companions have 
sprung on her deck. How warm are the 
greetings on both sides, question succeeding 
question; and the feeling of loneliness has 
vanished in the sociability of the meeting! 
Whilst all this is going on our good Matron 
has finished a long letter to the ladies of " the 
Emigrant Employment Society " at Plymouth, 
who have obligingly ftimished us with a copy. 

" At sea, on board the Hopeful, 

" Dear Ladies, " ^o,y 25th, i847. 

" As the only return I can make for the 
great kindness I received from you at Plymouth, 
I gladly comply with your request to hear all 
particulars of our progress ; and as the Captain 
tells us he hopes to meet a homeward-boimd 
ship, I sit down to prepare a lettex mx^adiafc^. 
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It is now one fortnight since we left dear 
England — a fortnight which seems almost a 
year. The weather was calm and the wind feir 
when we set sail ; but before night the gale rose 
very high ; and the sea became so rough, that 
almost every one on board was ill. It was, as 
you said, a fitting time for noticing the dis- 
positions of my charge, for I found, whilst a 
few exerted themselves to help their fellow- 
sufferers, others gave way immediately, and 
were entirely engrossed by their own ailments. 
The two Cornish girls you were interested in, 
furnished an example of each class — Loveday 
was like a froward child, and would do nothing 
the doctor advised ; whilst that good girl Hetty 
kept about as long as she could stand, and 
when obliged to give up, quietly followed all 
that he prescribed, and kept her sufferings to 
herself. Happily neither Mrs. Turner nor 
myself was very sick, so that the doctor was 
glad to make her his hospital nurse — and a 
most weary time she had of it for a week or 
more, going about from one berth to another, 
and taking care of so many yoimg children 
whose mothers were ill ; but a more tender and 
skilful nurse I never saw, and, generally speak- 
ing, her patients were very grateful. 
'' We are now, thank God, all about again. 
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and our plans arranged. My first care was to 
obey your injunctions respecting family prayer. 
By half-past seven o'clock all the young and a 
great many of the married women are collected 
in our apartment, when we commence by 
singing a hymn; after which we read, verse 
about, a chapter in the Old Testament — I began 
at Genesis : and then all kneeling together, I 
read one of those excellent family prayers put 
on board for our use. I then take my break- 
fast alone, whilst many of the girls sit quietly 
down with their Bibles, and while they break- 
fast in their turn, I go amongst them asking 
them questions on the chapter we have just 
read together — and you may be sure we never 
forget to ask God's blessing on the table He so 
bountifully spreads. And here I should add 
that we are perfectly astonished at the excellence 
of our sea provisions, and at the many luxuries 
allotted us — such as lime-juice, which makes 
so refreshing a beverage — flour, suet, rice, 
and sugar, with which some of our yoimg 
cooks make excellent puddings — and above 
all, the preserved potatoes, our favourite dish. 
But to return to more important matters : we 
have commenced regular school, and some 
of our scholars are making such progress, 
that of the many who entered. ov« ^y^^'^t^^sssJso 
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knowing their alphabet, not one, I trust, will 
leave it until they can read the blessed word 
of God, and, I also trust, understand the leading 
truths it contains. More than this, man cannot 
impart. I have been too long engaged in 
tuition, have had too much experience of the 
himian heart, to be very sanguine respecting 
the immediate result of our labours ; but I do 
look to a return, though it may not be until 
* after many days ' of the ' bread now cast on 
the waters.' The immense importance of this 
season of leisure cannot be overrated — O, 
dear ladies, do not tire in the gracious work ; 
it is one most especially suited to your sex, 
your station, and your country! And now 
let me thank you, over and over again, for 
your inestimable present of work, which has 
been of more benefit than I can express. No 
one can calculate the evil it may have pre- 
vented, any more than the actual good it has 
effected, both by helping to form industrious 
habits, and proving an introduction to the yet 
more valuable instruction of our schools. At 
first some of the yoimg women declined the 
offered employment, saying they had enough 
of their own ; although I believe for the most 
part they were totally improvided with needle- 
work : but when they fouiid the Tfietty reticles 
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were for their own benefit, they all found time 
to complete them, I assure you, dear ladies, 
that I value my store as a miser does his gold, 
and deal it out with equal thriftiness. As a 
first step towards tidy habits, I gave each girl 
a pincushion, which, being neatly completed 
according to our contract, I supplied with pins. 
I next produced my thread cases ; and in a few 
days these too, beautifully stitched, were 
brought to me to be furnished with a portion 
of the thread, darning cotton, and needles, 
supplied by your bounty — some bodkins were 
added, tapes, stay-laces, and a pair of scissors 
for each mess ; and after this the lap bags were 
distributed, and made with the same neatness 
and alacrity. And now, being furnished with 
the necessary implements, my nimble-fingered 
sempstresses were required to prepare the 
Dorcas clothing-bags, which I am happy to say 
they did with great willingness, feeling it a 
privilege and pleasure to devote their labours 
to the preparation of articles of such real com- 
fort, and indeed I may add necessity, since out 
of three poor women who have already pro- 
fited by your charitable forethought, only one 
had made the least preparation for herself or 
baby. Well, dear ladies, by the time these 
Dorcas hags were completedovtt ex<c^<eQX.^Qs^vsst 
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and captain had become such favourites, that the 
joint pieces of work destined as presents for 
them, such as you may remember the table- 
cover and dinner-mats, would have been 
finished before the voyage was half ended, 
had I not made it a rule that they should only 
be produced whilst I read aloud during the 
afternoon school. It would be unjust to the 
girls belonging to the other messes, to whom 
the remainder of the joint pieces of work were 
allotted, not to add that they were equally 
cheerful and diligent in their portion of the 
labour. The remaining articles which you 
destined for the girls' private benefit and 
amusement, I hold in reserve for the warmer 
latitudes, when I am told we shall all require 
greater stimulants to industry and exertion. 

^'June Ist, — I have just heard there is a home- 
ward-bound ship in sight, and therefore a chance 
of sending my letter, which I hasten to finish. 
I am thankfiil to say that we are going on very 
well, and have been blessed with good health and 
fine weather. Our excellent doctor, however, 
finds ample employment in looking after the 
minds of his charge. He desires I will tell you, 
with his kind respects, that he is much obUged 
to you for your recommendation of his little 
schoolmistress, and that she aiid\iet * A.\m!c>j ' 
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and another person, whom it does not become 
me to name, are the most valuable assistants 
he has ever met with. Hetty is indeed an 
admirable instructress for young children, she 
has so many ingenious modes of conveying 
information ; "and you would be amused to see 
your doll's clothes-bag turned to such good 
account, and such a motley group of young 
ladies, not only dressed, but fabricated, from the 
odds and ends it contained : whilst every scrap 
of patchwork has been sewn neatly together. 
The children dojit on her; but the youngest 
amongst them is under control; and she not 
only teaches them to read and sew, but sees 
they are clean an 1 tidy, and in this way con- 
veys a hint to 1 heir mothers. * The wild 
Irish girl ' comes to school regularly, and is far 
less imcouth than she was : this too is Hetty's 
doing, who has gained entire influence over 
her — but I fear you will accujse me of favourit- 
ism, if I say anything more about this dear 
little girl, who, I assure you, is liked by every 
one, with the exception of those whose favour 
is no credit — I mean some of our idle young 
men, who call her proud, because she will not, 
like Loveday and Mary Anne Green, talk and 
laugh with them. Those two girls occasion 
me great uneasiness ; and 1 teax \)aa \y$ax>X»^ '^ 
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the former will, joined to her vanity and self- 
will, prove a snare to herself and others. Both 
our schools continue to go on well; and Mr. 
Dale's singing class is very attraxjtive. The 
Captain, who is himself an excellent musician, 
often invites us to sing our evening hymn on 
the deck, and makes us very proud by declaring 
he never heard sweeter harmony than that of 
these young voices, with no other accompani- 
ment than the winds and waves. Oh, dear 
ladies, much as we find reason everywhere to 
acknowledge the power and goodness of God, 
it is those * who go down to the sea in ships 
and see His wonders in the deep,' that should 
feel themselves most especially the objects of 
His sustaining love. But the boat is arrived, 
and the bustle and excitement are so great 
aroimd me, that I can only add my best respects 

to Mr. , and beg that you and he will accept 

my humble thanks for your kindness to our 
poor emigrants, as well as that you have 
shown to 

" Your grateful and attached Servant, 

" Mary Goodman." 

The hospitable cabin dinner ended, the cap- 
tain of the Victoria prepared to depart, kindly 
taking charge of an enonno\is "p^ickfeX. oi\^\Xfc^^ 
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some of item bedewed with many tears, and 
all no doubt containing the kindest assurances 
of love and remembrance. His leave-taking 
was hastened by the appearance of another 
ship on the horizon, and he had scarcely 
reached his own, ere the three vessels were 
within hail of each other. The last arrived 
proved to be the Panama, with emigrants for 
Sydney ; and every eye was strained in the 
hope of discovering some familiar face lefl 
behind at the depot. The three vessels now 
approached so near each other, that some fear 
was expressed of a collision — indeed it did 
require great skiU in steering to avoid it; 
therefore Loveday and her companions, who 
in their desire to see and be seen had placed 
themselves in the way of the sailors, were 
ordered to quit the bulwarks. This was to be 
a day of events ! In reluctantly obepng, poor 
Loveday's blue silk bonnet came in contact 
with a rope from aloft, which snatching it 
from her head, sent it with its ribbons and 
flowers floating far away on the biUows ! But 
the three ships are now separated — the Hopefiil 
is again pursuing her solitary track, and as 
the sun sank that night in the ocean, the 
homeward-boimd looked no bigger than the 
sea-fowl that skims on its auifeicfe. ^Xnk^'^s^ 
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young women were collected round the matron 
for their evening devotions, many of them re- 
gretted they had not taken the advice she had 
given them to prepare letters, pleading in 
excuse that they really did not expect to meet 
with any means of sending them ; upon which 
Mrs. Goodman, who never lost an opportunity 
of enforcing a practical truth, observed, she 
hoped it would teach them not only the ad- 
vantage of forethought, but also the duty of 
faith and obedience. ''Think, my dears," she 
continued, ''how much happier you woidd 
have laid down to sleep to-night, had your 
letters been amongst those which are gone to 
cheer so many anxious hearts in our dear 
native land," and then bidding them open 
their Bibles at Matt. xxv. 1 — 13, and read 
the parable of the ten virgins, she pointed out 
to them how the same carelessness and want 
of faith, when carried into spiritual concerns, 
would endanger their everlasting salvation. 
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CHAPTEK III. 



THE STORM. 



When the liappy meeting of the ships, 
which we have just described, took place, the 
Hopeful was within four or five degrees of the 
line, and there had been so many jokes about 
passing it amongst the sailors, and so much 
that was erroneous affirmed respecting it, that 
the Matron engaged Mr. Dale to explain it to her 
young people, as she wished them to have a 
right knowledge of all things connected with 
that most important event of their lives — the 
voyage to Australia. Spreading his large map 
on the deck, the good-humoured schoolmaster 
proceeded to show them that what was there 
marked equator, was an imaginary line separa- 
ting the north fi-om the south, and drawn on all 
globes and maps for the purpose of ascertaining 
more easily the position of the different parts of 
the earth ; and he added, in his amusing way, 
" that as they had now entered on the southern 
hemisphere, he hoped they would leave all 
their foUiea and bad habits on \)cia oNki^^et i^^ ^H^ 
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the line." Now this explanation ought to 
have satisfied any one ; but there was an old 
sailor who insisted on it that he never passed 
the line but he felt a jerk of the vessel; 
and even Aimty was loath to believe that the 
line, which she had seen through the mate's 
telescope, with her very own eyes, extending 
all across the ocean, was only a repetition of 
the old joke of sticking a hair on the surface of 
the lens. Immediately after parting with the 
Hopeful, and before crossing the line, the 
N.E. trade- wind, which had so steadily pro- 
pelled them onward, ceased, and the calms 
which succeeded greatly aggravated the heat 
of a tropical clime. It was now that the good 
Matron's severest trials began — ^yes, my dear 
readers, such there were, for we are not de- 
scribing imaginary scenes of perfection. Our 
tale is a true one, as far as every one of its 
leading circumstances, many of its events, and 
the actors in those events, are concerned — and 
admirable as the regulations of the Hopeful 
might be, zealous and watchful as her super- 
intendents certainly were, yet they had to 
deal with human beings, fallible and fallen 
creatures, and under circumstances more than 
ardinaiily trying. That their efforts were 
productive of much good, and "pteN^Tv\ks^ <i^ 
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some of item bedewed with many tears, and 
all no doubt containing the kindest assurances 
of love and remembrance. His leave-taking 
was hastened by the appearance of another 
ship on the horizon, and he had scarcely 
reached his own, ere the three vessels were 
within hail of each other. The last arrived 
proved to be the Panama, with emigrants for 
Sydney ; and every eye was strained in the 
hope of discovering some familiar fece left 
behind at the depot. The three vessels now 
approached so near each other, that some fear 
was expressed of a collision — indeed it did 
require great skill in steering to avoid it: 
therefore Loveday and her companions, who 
in their desire to see and be seen had placed 
themselves in the way of the sailors, were 
ordered to quit the bulwarks. This was to be 
a day of events ! In reluctantly obepng, poor 
Loveday's blue silk bonnet came in contact 
with a rope from aloft, which snatching it 
from her head, sent it with its ribbons and 
flowers floating far away on the billows ! But 
the three ships are now separated — the Hopeful 
is again pursuing her solitary track, and as 
the sun sank that night in the ocean, the 
homeward-bound looked no bigger than the 
sea-fowl that skims onita svxxfe^cfc. ""^^Sx^si.^ 
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classes and working parties, they now absented 
themselves altogether ; but in proof that Mrs. 
Goodman was not the only observer of their 
unsatisfactory conduct, we will relate a little 
dialogue which passed on the subject. " My 
dear Mrs. Goodman," said Aunty one morning, 
"may I beg a few woids with you in your 
quiet comer ? — I do so want youlr advice about 
my headstrong niece : it grieves me to see how 
foolishly she is going on with the Mate, who, 
as I tell her, will never think of such a poor 
girl as her for a wife." " What makes you 
think they are particularly friendly?" asked 
the Matron. " Oh, I've seen it long enough, 
and have often chid her when I've found them 
laughing and fooling together, whilst you were 
in school : but it's no use anything I can say, 
I may as well, as she tells me, *keep* my 
breath to cool my porridge;' for she is not 
going to give up such a fine chance — the Mate 
will go out as Captain next voyage. And so 
he may, says I, and you be ne'er the better ; 
upon which she gave a scornful toss of her 
head, and swanned her neck, saying, * Time 
would show.' " " How distressing !" said the 
Matron, with a sigh. "And not ail told 
neither ; for she accused poor dear Hetty, who, 
it seems, had privately admomaVieA. Wt, oC 
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telling tales, and said, "I'm thinking that 
Madam Hetty will wish her cake dough when 
she finds Mary Anne Green is become Mrs. 
Chip." " What did she mean by that ?" asked 
the Matron, with much interest. " Why," 
answered Mrs. Turner, tying and imtying the 
strings of her apron, " I will tell the truth, for 
there's none to blame but myself — and yet not 
to blame neither, for he's ship carpenter, and a 
very decent behaved youngster ; and I'll never 
believe hell demean himself to take up with 
Mary Anne Green : — besides, if it had not been 
for his kindness in helping me over the side of 
the vessel, the first day we came aboard, I 
should, for certain, have fallen into the sea, 
and been drowned outright. It seems he took 
a fency to our Hetty the first time he set his 
eyes on her, and as, imder Providence, he had 
saved my life, I thought I could do no other 
than speak a good word for him." " And 
what did she say ?" eagerly interrupted Mrs. 
Goodman. " Why she coloured up, and begged 
me never no more to name him or any other 
young man to her — for what would Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson, or what indeed would the 
whole parish say, if she had made the pretext 
of going over seas to help to maintain father, 
and was ready to neglect \i\m fox xSw^ S«.^\!mssv 
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who would ask her?" " That's my very own 
Hetty," said the Matron, wiping her eyes. 
"Well, dear friend, since all our advice is 
thrown away on these headstrong girls, we 
must keep them as much as possible under our 
own eyes, and commend them to One who 
never slumbers." It was Mrs. Goodman's 
intention to have mentioned the subject of the 
preceding conversation to Dr. Denman, had 
not scenes of a far different nature occurred, 
and for a time entirely engrossed the interest 
of all on board. They had parted from the 
Victoria nearly a fortnight, but, from the 
almost dead calm, had made little progress: 
the sky above them was brass, and the unmiti- 
gated rays of the sun fell only to be reflected 
back with double fervour from the torpid 
ocean, which seemed like molten lead, glaring 
yet opaque. Not a breath of air stirred the 
heavy clouds which every moment gathered 
round the heaving ship, or filled her flapping 
sails. An expression of anxious earnestness 
was visible in the countenances of the sailors as 
they watched the movements of the Captain, 
whose eye was constantly directed to the clouds. 
At length an order was given for the people 
to go below, and the hatches to be closed — an 
order scarcely carried into effect, eie tke loi^i^ 
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pent-up winds let loose in one fearful gust 
threw the ship suddenly on her side. An 
appalling clap of thunder reverberated through 
the whole of the dark concave of heaven, 
along which the forked lightning ran in dazzling 
and terrific splendour ; and then rushed down 
one of those showers, or rather cataracts of 
" the great rain of His strength," which the 
Almighty pours out only in these tropical 
climes. A united and long-protracted shriek 
followed this threefold exhibition of God's 
wonders on the deep — ^the most careless were 
roused, the most daring daunted, as hour after 
hour the tempest raged around that labouring 
ship, threatening to tear out her masts, which 
shook like reeds in the simuner breeze, and to 
swallow her up in the boihng waters ; whilst 
her sails, which a few minutes before, like her 
feinting crew, seemed gasping for a breath from 
heaven, now, torn into shreds, were whirled 
away on the eddying blast. Meanwhile the 
thunder continued its ceaseless growl, and the 
flashes of lightning became so vivid and inces- 
sant, that the terrified beings between decks 
repeatedly cried out that the ship was on fire. 
And who, in this terrific scene, are those who 
make their fearless round amongst the sufferers, 
soothing, fortifying, rousing? \^ \\. ^^ \gks:c^ 
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jester, the careless liver, the habitual swearer ? 
Vain, vain question ! Prostrate on the floor 
we find them either in black despair, or calling 
aloud for help, whilst the Superintendent and 
Matron, with undeviating courage and untiring 
zeal, continued throughout those fearfiil hours 
to point out to the trembling beings, who 
climg wildly to them, the only name by which 
they could approach Him who holds the thun- 
der in His hand. Nor were they left alone in 
their labours — a few hmnble Souls, who knew 
not before the strength of their own faith, came 
forward to share them in this fearftil hour, and 
foremost amongst these was Esther Penberthy. 
A little apart from the rest, seated on the floor 
— ^pale indeed, but her eye brightened by faith 
and resignation, we foimd her surrounded by 
her little scholars, who had run to her for 
shelter. A circle of little heads, whose bright 
curls were now damped and straightened 
by terror, nestled in her lap; some of the 
elder children clung to her shoulders ; whilst 
on either side little kneeling tremblers sought 
the shelter of her clasping arms, and the scream 
of terror sank into gentle sobs as she told over 
and over again the story of One who rebuked 
the winds and waves, bidding her hushed listen- 
ers, in His own gracious woids, " ¥eax xvat," 
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Thus passed that fearful evening— at length the 
retreating roU of the thunder and the decreas- 
ing tempest evidenced that it was passing off; 
the rain poured down more gently, allowing of 
the admitting of fresh air through the reopened 
hatches; though the disordered state of the 
ship and the wetness of the decks determined the 
Doctor to detain his people below. After seeing 
some extra nourishment dealt out, he read the 
service of Thanksgiving appointed by our 
Church, and concluded with a short address, in 
which he exhorted the hitherto careless and un- 
repentant to heed the voice of God which had 
spoken to them iix the late tempest, and called on 
all to dedicate the lives so graciously spared more 
decidedly to His service. Very joyous did our 
poor emigrants feel the next morning when they 
went on deck, to see the clear sky, and to 
breathe the freshening breezes which were once 
more speeding the good ship Hopeftil on her 
way; for the tempest of the preceding evening 
had ushered in the S.E. trade-wind: it had 
also done them another good office, — for thus 
benefit often springs from inconvenience, — it had 
filled their fresh-water reservoirs, and the Mate 
announced they might wash their soiled clothes. 
These long washes occupied them for several 
days ; and as tjiey again enjoyed thft^Q«!&jt<. cj£ 
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clean and wholesome linen, many of thei 
were heard to say, that " they thought the 
should never forget what a precious gift froj 
God was fresh water ; and that every show< 
they saw fall in future would remind them < 
His mercy. And here, I think, it will not 1 
amiss to introduce a few words on the subje 
of that personal neatness, and those habits 
cleanliness, which the good Doctor so strcHigl 
advocated. He was very fond of the maxi: 
that " Cleanliness is next to godliness," ai 
even went so far as to declare, " that thou^ 
he had met many clean and neat persons wl 
were not godly, he hardly ever met a god 
man or woman who was not clean." He offe 
enforced the necessity of frequent washin 
both of the person and clothes, more especial 
in hot countries ; explaining how the ddn wi 
full of pores, which carried off the humours 
the body; and that if these were closed I 
inattention to cleanliness, fevers, erysipelas, az 
even cholera, might ensue. " Besides," he sa 
(this was on the evening after the tempest ai 
the great wash), " I am of opinion that dean] 
ness has a good effect on the spirits, and ther 
fore on the temper ; for let me ask you, if y< 
don't all feel a great deal more cheerftd sin 
your gannents have been cbanigeA? A3 
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though I am aware that washing-day at home 
is said to have a contrary effect, I am sure 
there never was a more merry party than that 
assembled round the washing tubs these last 
few days. 'Tis true we have not always fresh 
water to supply you with : but in these days 
clever men of science have condescended to 
minister to our conunonest wants ; and their 
discovery of marine soap, with which you can 
produce very tolerable suds with sea water, is 
one of great utility. If you were aware of all 
the comforts you possess, you would never 
grumble again — kings and queens, knights 
and ladies, I assure you, crossed the seas for- 
merly without half your conveniences. But 
suppose we now turn to the chapter of the 
Acts, and see how it fared with St. Paul in his 
voyages." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DEATH IN THE SHIP. 



This was, we think, about the happiest period 
of the Hopeful's course. Not only, as wc 
have already observed, had the storm ushered 
in a favouring gale, but it had exercised t 
beneficial effect on the minds of many of th( 
passengers; the schools were attended wit! 
increased diligence, many young persons mad^ 
considerable progress in learning; many, too. 
were improving in their manners and appear 
ance; and some excited hopes in the good 
Matron that still more important results woulc 
follow the teaching of that voyage. 

Yet, amid thus much that was encouraging 
that fearful tempest had not passed by withou 
leaving some painful results ; and though th< 
skill and judgment of Dr. Denman had earl] 
checked a tendency to nervous and hysteria 
affection which had manifested itself there ye 
remained two cases of serious malady whicl 
occasioned him great uneasiness. Perhaps h 
the whole range of delegated authority ther 
j's no office which involves fox \)a& >iMs 
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more serious responsibility, or calls for more 
skill and principle, than that of Surgeon- 
superintendent of an emigrant ship ; since it 
embraces not only the direction of the per- 
sonal health and comfort of his complicated 
and difficult charge, but their moral, and even, 
in many instances, spiritual direction. Yet to 
the conscientious discharge of these arduous 
duties the reward assigned is commensurate to 
the sacrifice it calls for. In proof of which we 
will select one or two amongst the many in- 
stances in which the Divine blessing rested on 
the labours of the Christian Superintendent of 
the Hopeful. One of the most serious suf- 
ferers from the recent excitement was the poor 
Irish girl whom we have already noticed. 
She was an orphan, — the child of crime and 
shame : for her father was hung for rebellion ; 
and her mother, who died in giving her birth, 
had never been a wife. Poor Norah O'Sulli 
van had passed the first eighteen years of her life 
in the workhouse, when, with many of her 
young companions, she was sent to the depot 
at Plymouth, previous to their embarkation 
for Australia. Here, neatly clothed, plenti- 
fiilly fed, and kindly treated, the poor orphan 
began to feel that life had enjoyment even for 
her. But alas I at the momeul cS. ^XJccw^^s^, 
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a slight erysipelous eruption was discoverec 
by the examining surgeon, and Norah wa 
sent on shore amongst strangers, whilst he: 
companions pursued theii voyage with ever] 
requisite to make it profitable and pleasant 
It was, indeed, a forlorn situation when, a fe^ 
days after, she quitted the hospital, and founc 
herself alone amongst a crowd. But had sh 
been disposed to msie the best of it, she woul< 
soon have made friends ; the Matron and th< 
servants at the depot being most kind an< 
considerate, and many of the emigrants show 
ing a fiiendly disposition towards her; but 
determined to be miserable, she repulsed thei 
efforts at consolation, and aU but Hetty lei 
the "wild Irish girl," as she was generally 
designated, to her shy sullenness. Being sut 
sequently placed in the same mess on board 
however, she profited much by the precept 
and example of her youthfiil instructress, an< 
repaid Hetty's kindness by a fondness almos 
idolatrous. 

The excitement of the storm, unforti] 
nately, brought on such a violent attack c 
poor Norah's former malady as to excite D] 
Denman's most serious apprehensions, an< 
oblige him to place her immediately in th 
hospital, where her cry fox H^Uy ^^ \ 
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urgent and incessant as to induce him, though 
reluctantly, to consent to the joint entreaties 
of both the girls for a meeting. Before ad- 
mitting her to see her firiend, the Doctor 
informed Hetty it must be on the condition 
that she did not leave the hospital, or mix with 
the other passengers, until the disease ter- 
minated by recovery or death; nor did he 
conceal from her his fears that the latter was 
by fer the more probable result, or the danger 
she ran from infection. But Hetty had already 
counted the cost of this act of Christian duty, 
and she joyfully prepared to make her little 
arrangements for its fulfilment. Having ex- 
changed the well-worn " de laine " which, as 
aunt Honor had foreseen, had been put into 
requisition on the voyage, for a neat white 
bedgown, furnished by the same provident 
friend, and made up her bundle of necessaries 
— in which, you may be assured, her Bible 
and Prayer-book were included, she proceeded 
to the hospital. Poor Norah was a sad object ; 
her fiwje and head were so inflamed and swol- 
len, as to render her scarcely recognisable. 
But when Hetty crept softly to the side of 
her berth, she started up in it, exclaiming, 
"Sure, and it 's my own darling Hetty I 
he&r, though my eyes caiv ivevet ^'gicss.NsR- 
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hold her sweet fece. Who is it, but her own 
self, that would come to see poor Norah 
O'Sullivan in this plight?" "Many, dear 
Norah, if they could do you any good, and 
the Doctor would let them : but he gave me 
the first chance." " The first chance, honey," 
repeated Norah, " of catching this frightful dis- 
ease ? But that 's just Hke ye, always to find 
the kindest word." *' Well, well, you must not 
talk : the Doctor says, if you are not quiet he 
will send me away." *'A11 the doctors in 
the world, let alone our own dear physician, 
shan't stop my thanks to you, my own dar- 
ling, for coming to see me. How could I die 
aisy without hearing the sound of your sweet 
voice? Was n't it the first I ever heard 
repeat the words of God himself? " " Ah ! 
dear Norah," said Hetty earnestly, "if you 
think so much of the services of a poor sinner 
like myself, what should you not feel towards 
Him who came to ' bear all your sickness, 
and heal aU your infirmity ? ' Norah, dear 
Norah, will you not look to Him and be 
healed? " " I will, I do ; but you must tell 
me it all over again, for my poor brain is on 
fire. Oh ! Hetty, can such a sinner as I am 
be saved now — even now?" " Yes, dear, if 
you have faith : but this la iio\. \ke %isi<. >sficaa 
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you have turned to ask forgiveness through 
the blood of our gracious Saviour." " I know 
it is not, God be praised! but I have had 
many dark thoughts, darling, dark and hard 
thoughts: but you will put them to flight, 
now you are come." " Here is our good 
Doctor, who will talk to you far better than 
I can, and pray by you ; and if you can bear 
it, I will sing your favourite hymn to you." 

The Christian physician passed the greater 
part of the night by the side of his patient, 
alternately administering consolation and relief 
to soul and body, only leaving her towards 
morning, when she sank into a doze. On 
visiting her again a few hours later the dis- 
ease had made a fearful progress, and threat- 
ened to attack the brain ; and even when by 
powerful repellants this was averted, the in- 
flammation, in changing its position, fell with 
equal virulence on the lungs. Still it was a 
great comfort to poor Norah to open her eyes 
once more on the countenance of her sympa- 
thizing friend ; and that friend felt grateful at 
seeing the disfiguring swelling subside, even 
though the bright eye and hectic cheek told 
the same fatal tale of internal mischief. But 
there were more blessed results from this 
change in the disease. TVie avxSei^^^ \ax»^"«^>s. 
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calmed and cleared ; and never was there a 
more sincere penitent, or a more child-like 
recipient of the Kingdom of Heaven, than the 
now no longer " wild Irish girl." Her whole 
being was changed, subdued, sanctified, and 
every wish and interest centred in the heaven 
to which she appeared to be rapidly hastening. 
" Dear Hetty," said she, one evening, as 
the heat and bustle of the ship were more 
than usually trying to her fevered frame, " do 
you not long to reach the far-away land, and 
be at rest?" "I think not," said Hetty, 
thoughtfully; "it seems to me that I dread 
more than wish to reach it. But I do confess 
that I have many a longing for the land we 
have left; and sometimes, particularly on 
Sabbath evenings, I feel as if my spirit flew 
away to the little honeysuckle arbour in our 
garden, where I used to sit and read the 
Bible with fiither." " /never had a honeysuckle 
bower, nor a father on earth," said Norah. 
Hetty knew her meaning, and her voice faltered 
when, at the invalid's request, she sang some 
verses of her favourite Psalm : — 

As pants the hart for cooling streams, 

When heated in the chase, 
So loogs my soul, God, for thee. 

And Thy refreshing grace. 
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Norah's rest, however, was not so near as she 
had ahnost hoped, and even her experienced 
physician had anticipated: the inflammation 
was subdued without leaving any permanent 
ill effects ; and in a fortnight Norah and her 
grateftd nurse returned to fill their old places 
and were greeted with sincere pleasure by 
young and old. The chastisement had accom- 
plish^ its mission, and Norah came back a 
new creature : active, useful, humble, and 
courteous, she aided Hetty in her labours, and 
proved her gratitude to the Doctor by obeying 
his rules and regulations, and teaching others 
to do the same, thus evidencing her fidth by 
her works. But scarcely had Norah left the 
hospital ere another interesting sufferer was 
brought into it, — a young married woman, 
whom the often-mentioned storm had so 
seriously affected as to threaten with premature 
confinement ; and though the evil had been 
averted, her situation had ever since been one 
of serious danger. As her life was mercifully 
protracted by his skilful management, our 
Christian Doctor, whilst carefully attending to 
her bodily health, had spared no effort to make 
the season of expectation one of preparation 
for both worlds. A blessing, as we have al- 
ready said, rested on hia effox\a m xmskj ^'?>sfc^\ 
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and this was one amongst that happy number. 
Thus ere the moment of peril arrived the 
sufferer's peace was made with God ; she had 
arranged all her little worldly matters, and 
died cheerfully, resigning her husband and 
child into the keeping of that Saviour in 
whose arms she gently fell asleep. 

The death of the young mother, snatched 
away from her sorrowing husband and helpless 
infant, was felt throughout the Hopeftd. A 
Sabbath calm seemed breathed around, the 
sailors moved more gently, the mothers sang a 
sadder lullaby to their infants : some of the 
most thoughtful of the girls gathered together 
in little bands, and talked of death and judg- 
ment ; whilst the others joined such groups of 
idle speculators as are to be found at sea as well 
as on land, to indulge their surmises on the 
probable manner in which the last sad rites 
would be performed. Some imagined that the 
body would be enclosed in a coflSn: whilst 
others, with a morbid love of excitement, 
hoped tliat the poor remains would be con- 
signed in an ordinary dress to the deep. The 
ship's sailmaker, however, dispelled all doubt 
on the subject by informing them that the 
inanimate clay would receive the same decent 
respect as on shore, since it wsia Viia offia^ \» 
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prepare it for interment by enclosing it in a 
hammock, and attaching to the feet weights 
sufficient to sink it at once, never more to rise 
till the last day. Desirous of improving the 
solemn occasion, the Doctor collected a lew of 
the most thoughtless amongst the young 
women, earnestly addressing them on the un- 
certainty of life, and exhorting them to seek, 
like the young creature whose remains lay 
before them, reconciliation with God through a 
Saviour's blood. We doubt not this timely 
warning will one day be remembered by these 
girls when sorrow and trial come — as come 
they will — and their "feet stumble on the 
dark mountains," although it seemed to be for- 
gotten almost as soon as the tear it had called 
forth had dried on their cheeks. One gracious 
firuit the Doctor was permitted to see borne by 
the young sailmaker, who stood at the door, 
ready to wrap the body in its humble winding- 
sheet. Oh, how the tears coursed each other 
over the sun-burnt cheeks of the yoimg sailor ! 
how his hands trembled as they performed his 
solemn task ! And hark ! the bell of the ship, 
with melancholy toll, calls all on the deck. Al- 
ready have the emigrants and other passengers 
arranged themselves on either side: already 
does the Captain stand witYv \u^ o^w'^^^^^^- 
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book, wfaeiu £bIlowed by' ber moaming hns- 
bazndL tbe body of his Taang wife is borne to 
the leeward saDgw3.T« the graidiig on which it 
is pistoled being znaJe last br ropesy azid a sailor 
stsitioned oa either acde, whose office it k to 
cut diem at die appointed time. The morning 
was cabcu die veaeel dcaicdLy mo^ed OTer the 
waters^ and die deep impcesBre Toice of the 
leader was disdncdj heard. How solemnlj 
did diose opening words strike on. the ear : — 
*''' £ am the resunection and die life ! ^ How 
comiibrtinf to the Chr^tian mourner the 
praTeis ai^ portions of Ser^core whick fol- 
lowed ! But at that solemn aeaxbence — *' We 
dieretbie commit her body to die deep^' when 
r'le Uxx^ned rupes give war. and die grating 
and it^ burden drop into the ocean^ eren the 
Chrtsoan will teel the plaah scniEe icr cold 
upon his :souL It sank (feepiv — sudtknlj^ the 
waves dotted quickly round it« and !•»& m> trace 
CO mark the spot ; and the vessel p nnt f mi^ 
her couc% amid the tears and sofaa of those 
who had wicnes^sed the atSicting ceremfii^. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LIFE IN THE SHIP. 

Contrary to the prognostics of the matrons 
on board, poor Susan White's little babe lived 
through all the disadvantages of its birth — 
lived to call forth the benevolence of a few 
kind Christians, who took upon them to feed 
and take care of it. Mrs. O'Grady, our old 
dep6t fnend, offered to nourish it by day con- 
jointly with her own in&nt; another yoimg 
mother tock. charge of it at night; whilst 
Hetty and Norah undertook to make and 
mend its clothes, to wash and dress it. Thus, 
though the poor little motherless being some- 
times ran a chance of being killed with kind- 
ness and over care, it was in other respects a 
pattern for all the babies on board. For some 
days after the ^* Funeral at sea," Dr. D^iman 
was confined to hia ca\)m ixoccL \fi^^s^KiS)&sss^^ 
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aggravated by the fiitigue and anxiety lie had 
undergone ; and when he returned to his labours 
he had the mortification to find, that even that 
short absence had been an inlet to much evil. 
In imitation of the idlers of the cabin, many of 
the emigrants, including some fi:om whom he 
had hoped better things, had commenced a 
heartless war on all the beautifiil creatures 
which enlivened their solitude. Those who 
were in the envied possession of a gun were 
perpetually firing at the gigantic albatross, and 
the Cape hens, or " mutton birds," which came 
within its reach ; and, being, for the most part, 
inexpert shots, they often wounded these poor 
birds, leaving them to be tortured and subse- 
quently devoured by their companions. Whilst 
other equally cruel sportsmen, fisTied as they 
called it, with a bit of pork as bait, for the sweet 
Cape pigeons, which hovered round the 
ship to welcome their arrival, and whose name 
of " Passenger's Friend " should have secured 
them better treatment. As the remonstrance 
of the Doctor succeeded in inducing many to 
give up their cruel and immanly sport, he felt 
it incumbent on him to provide them with some 
other interest, and readily fell in with Mr. 
Dale's suggestion of setting on foot a course of 
Jectures; the schoolmaster \Hi4fet\si^Efl^\y^^ 
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contribute himself, and to engage several intel- 
ligent miners and mechanics whom he named, 
to do their best towards rendering them in- 
structive and amusing. « As we mean to 
invite you and your yoimg people to listen to 
us," said Dr. Denman to the Matron, *' suppose 
you give us a subject to commence with?" 
" Why, Sir," replied Mrs. Goodman, smiling, 
** if you really are in earnest in asking me, I 
should like to become better acquainted with 
the natural history of the world aroimd us ; for 
•the girls ask very puzzling questions, and it is 
awkward not to have an answer in readiness." 
" It is the very thing I have myself thought 
of," said he, " and I hope, by drawing their 
Attention to the works of the Great Creator, we 
may awaken it to the sin of wantonly injuring 
or destroying the meanest of His creatures." 
The Captain, being a cordial coadjutor in this 
new project, caused the after part of the deck 
on the following evening to be closed, and 
every facility given to the lecturer, who took 
his station at the capstan, where all the yoamg 
people eagerly crowded about him, while the 
rest of the passengers got as near as possible to 
hear him. 

The Doctor began by observing, " that he had 
made no preparatioii fox \]Qa VsJcvxtfe^ Hs5^^% 
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that lie had only to look about him in the 
great Laboratory of Nature to find ample ma- 
terials — ^but I see," he continued, smilingly, 
**that Mrs. Goodman is afraid she shall be 
questioned on the meaning of that long word, 
and therefore I will explain it to mean the 
place where chemists try their experiments 
and carry on their labours. And now we will 
see what my beautiful Workshop wiU furnish.** 
Just at that moment a large shoal of those 
wonderftd little creatures, the flying-fish, rose 
out of the water, and, supported on their fairy 
wings, continued their <S^e by the side of 
the vessel as if raised and directed by the lec- 
turer : but not many mcanents did they hover 
in the air, ere their ruthless enemy, the sea- 
fowl, sent the timid creatures to seek refuge 
beneath the wave, whence, refi'eshed by the mo- 
mentary plunge, they again emerged^ forced 
by the rapacious bonetto to flit fi*om wave to 
wave, dipping their exhausted wings in its 
crested foam. " Poor little creatures!" con- 
tinued the lecturer, * ' with enemies on all sides, 
they are driven from one element only to find 
another as full of danger : but you see how 
a gracious Providence has furnished them with 
a means of escape in bo^. 3u^\> ^ack is man 
—just Bach are you eH. Xou cgiiXXftft. iQ«t 
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natiTe land beset with many evils, to find that, 
wherever you go, you have others to contend 
with. If poverty and distress were the bonet- 
tofl which chased you from your native land, 
idleness and selfishness are the birds of prey 
which seize on you at sea. But do you think 
the Gracious Father, who has fiimished these 
his mean^ creatures with fins and wings, has not 
given you also the means of escape from your 
enemies? Yes, my fiiends, you too have 
wings — ^wings of prayer, which will bear you 
&r higher than yon superb bird can reach; 
but you must use them, like these little fishes, 
to soar above your native element. And now, 
behold another monitor approaches to read 
you a lesson, for all God's creatures are won- 
derfiil preachers. Look at that towering al- 
batross — how unweariedly, day after day, he 
pursues the track of your vessel. I do not 
tell you, as some may, that he never reposes ; 
for, as you have repeatedly seen, he often 
ali^ts on the waves, closing his enormously 
long wings, and swimming with great buoy- 
ancy over the cradling billow, like our old 
acquaintance the sea-gull, of whose family he 
is an aristocratic branch ; but still he reads us 
a lesson of perseverance and content, as exult- 
i^ in iifl liberty, and ie^o\c:va% \xi "Ow^ ^ss^ssvr 
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shine of Heaven, he picks his floating foo 

from the surface of the waters, and shows yo 

how, in the land of Kberty and sunshine 1 

which we are hastening, you should endeavou 

to procure your livelihood with the same pe: 

severance and energy." After having in th 

same graphic language described many moi 

of the wonders and beauties around them, th 

lecturer, as the shades of evening closed ii 

drew his auditor's attention to the luminoi 

track left in the wake of the vessel, and tli 

shower of light which fell from her proipv 

I whilst, as fex as the eye could reach, inni 

1^ merable balls of golden hue, like floating star 

studded the ocean. But it required all tt 

yoimg people's confidence in the truth and ii 

telligence of their teacher to credit the astounc 

ing assertion, that this magic illumination wj 

produced, for the most part, by the varioi 

species of jelly-fish which inhabit those sea 

1 *^' I perceive your surprise," said the docto 

I •' but so it is. Some of these wonderfiil ere 

tures are so small as not to be discernible b 

the naked eye ; whilst others are considerabl 

larger, attaining in these latitudes to the lengt 

of three or even four feet. But surely son 

of you who lived on the sea-coast, and partici 

Jarljr my Cornish heaxexa, m\xB\. \aN^ <i^ 
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seen the common jelly-fish, with his transparent 
umbrella, swimming about in your clear seas. 
I have often noticed in Mount's Bay in the 
late summer evenings an illumination not so 
bright, but of the same nature as this." " Oh, 
yes, now they could many of them remember, 
it was sure enough as the Doctor said, they had 
seen beautiftd lights, but little thought they 
came out of those nasty stinging * Meggy- 
owlers,' aj9 they were called in their parts." 

The next lecture was delivered by Mr. 
Dale — ^it was on the stars : and really he did 
soar very high — sometimes quite of sight, and 
his hearers were proportionably delighted; 
Mrs. Turner, and one or two others declaring, 
" that if they could but have understood it, 
they had no doubt it was a deal finer than 
Captain Joe Vivian's description of the work- 
ings of a mine which followed, and which 
every * Ball-boy ' knew was as natural as life ; 
but then Captain Joe was a plain man, and 
not brought up to figures and poetry like the 
schoolmaster." In spite, however, of his 
" tropes and figures," there was a great deal 
that was interesting in Mr. Dale's lecture : 
amongst other novelties he had constructed an 
ingenious orrery to show tke movementa of 
the Aeavenly bodies; and, ^&fix ^t::^ssksss>sns^ 
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these, lie pointed out in the clear sky abov< 
them the chief constellations of the Southen 
Hemisphere, which they had now exchangee 
for the Great Bear and other northern &voiii 
ites, bidding them remark how much large 
the moon and stars looked than in England. 

These lectures, and many more which fol 
lowed, gave unmixed delight, and exdited sue! 
an interest in the wonders and beauties of cr€ 
ation, that not a fish swam through the clea 
waters, not a bird clove the air, scarcely i 
cloud crossed the sky, unnoticed. The beauti 
fill dolphins, with their &n-like tails — the shark 
between which and the sailors su<A a ven 
pardonable enmity subsists — the Bonett< 
Albicore, and the children's fevourite, th 
" Portuguese man-of-war," that fidry fingat 
with her scJlitary navigator. Nor were th< 
denizens of air less interestiog than those o 
ocean. We have abeady noticed the majesti< 
albatross ; and though we agree with the »ailor 
that they are fond of the excitement of a hig] 
wind, we own, like Hetty's scholars, ou 
especial delight in Mother Gary's chicken, o 
the active, happy little petrel, so called fix)m hi 
ofi^n appearing, like St. Peter, to walk on th 
waters. Hetty^s sympathy andfTefeteiiCfe^^ 
for the ^^Passsenger's Friend " "miaa.\iet Assw 
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breast and soft black eye," reminding her, she 
said, of Noah's dove, and, like her, " finding no 
rest for the sole of her foot." But it is time to 
bring owr ark to land, and bid adieu to these 
teeming regions, and their inhabitants of air and 
ocean. The days glided on in quiet enjoyment 
to such as were contented with the many advan- 
tages a£S:nrded them ; and though it is too much 
to say of our voyage, what we know to have 
been declared of another in the same direction, 
" that it was Kke one long picnic on a sum- 
mer lake," yet there were many who gratefully 
acknowledged, and Aomty and Hetty were 
amongst the number, that ** had they their 
friends with them, it would have been the 
happiest period of their lives." 

One other day, and that a red-letter one, we 
must describe ere we speed the Hopeful 
onward with Mr. Dale to " Her Majesty's 
antipodal dominions." " What are you chat- 
tering so fast about, my little woman?" said 
the Captain to a bright-eyed little girl, who, 
her arms extended, and her hair blown about 
by the sea breezes, was eagerly addressing her 
schoolmistress, whilst half a dozen others were 
clamouring for a hearing. The chatterers were 
struck mute as fishes at the a^^rowik of the. 
Doctoi and Captain, ytVio, 1iko\x^,^^^^i»'^ 
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shown, most kind friends to children, are 
always somewhat awftd personages on board 
ship. " They were telling me. Sir," said 
Hetty, curtsying, "that next Wednesday 
will be Midsummer-eve, and were talking 
about the bonfires in Mount's Bay, and the 
school treats they used to have on that day, 
at home with us." * ' What say you to a holiday 
on board, Doctor ?" said the Captain. " The 
best prescription in the world, if rightly admi- 
nistered. Industry and recreation will do 
more than the whole College of Surgeons to- 
wards clean bills of health in an emigrant ship." 
" Don't leave temperance out of the question, 
Doctor; remember the Hopeful sails on 
strictly temperate principles." — " Or she would 
never have numbered me amongst her crew," 
replied Dr. Denman. " But let us think how 
.we can manage our fete. . Bonfires we can 
always command. You will give your scholars 
a character for diligence and obedience, Mrs. 
Hetty Penberthy ?" Mrs. Hetty smiled, and 
warmly assented. "Well then. Captain, we 
will now go and ask the same question of Mr. 
Dale, and bespeak a copy of verses on the oc- 
casion." And away went these two good men 
arm in arm, as happy as i£ they ^ere them- 
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blind-man's-buff. All the functionaries were 
summoned to the consultation — the matron, 
schoolmaster, nurse, and Mrs. Hetty ; and on 
the eve of the important day some able sub- 
assistants were added to the party, to help in 
the manufacture of a liberal supply of flour, 
raisins, sugar, &c., which Mrs. Turner insisted 
should be made, Cornish-wise, into cakes ; and • 
the good-humoured cook promised to do his 
best in baking. At last the 'day arrived; 
though our little black-eyed girl thought it even 
" longer a-coming than it used to be at home." 
The deck was cleared, and spars were set 
up to windward, covered with sails — the after- 
hatch formed the table, and was decorated with 
those sea-laurels — ^long may they flourish bright 
and unstained! — the Union Jack, and Red 
Ensign, of Great Britain. About three o'clock 
they all came on deck, the boys first, headed 
in great order and solemnity by Mr. Dale, 
who, in honour of the day and his office, in 
addition to his best suit of black, wore a large 
ring on his fourth finger. Our modest little 
schoolmistress next appeared in her no longer 
quite " spic-and-span print given her by dear 
Mrs. Thompson," her sweet little face looking 
as fresh and beaming as those of the healthy, 
happy troop that foUowed \iet m ^ic£S^<^'^\» ^>a.^^- 
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gular a row as Mr. Dale's boys. Tlie doctor, 
the captain, the matron too were there, and 
the parents of the children ; and it were hard 
to say which looked on those children with the 
truest affection, or participated most heartily 
in their enjojrment. After the doctor had, at 
the special request of the children, told ** all 
about the fish what flies, and the Meggy-owler 
what shines — and the story of the sailor who 
was cast away on a desert island, and the boy 
who was eaten by a shark whilst bathing on a 
Sunday, and some more popular hcnrors, the 
children sang a Grace, of which both music and 
words were adapted by Mr. Dale for the occa- 
sion, from the well-known favourite, " Oh that 
will be joyful !" and then came the Cornish 
cakes, to which Mrs. Turner regretted, though 
perhaps it was a matter of congratulation to 
others, that she had not been able to add — 
" what she thought was the making of a 
cake" — a large portion of safl&on. The tea 
was excellent ; and they had real milk, the 
doctor having given them some cans of his 
excellent preserved milk. On the appetite 
with which all these dainties were seasoned 
we need not dilate ; the cakes disappeared, not- 
withstanding the absence oi t\ve BaStoTi\ «aA 
tie cans of milk would liave sc»ic^^ «vsSiR«&. 
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to quench the thirst of these young tea-<oper», 
had not an amusement of a novel nature drawn 
off their attention. A whale, as if kindly de- 
sirous of exhibiting his water-works in honour 
of the fete, had made his appearance at no 
very great distance, and was pronounced by 
the sailors to be spouting — ^not, gentle reader, 
as the pictures in your spelling and other 
books might lead you to imagine, a stream of 
water 50 feet high, only to fall back in a re- 
freshing shower-bath on his Leviathan head; 
but, as our good captain informed us, blowing, 
when swimming under water, from his spout- 
holes, or nostrils, a stream of water which rises 
like a cloud of vapour into the air. After the 
exhibition of the spouting-fish, the children, 
directed and frequently headed by Dr. Den- 
man, enjoyed many pleasant games, until long 
. after the gorgeous lines of a tropical sunset 
began to fade, and the sun itself had left their 
hemisphere to rise on their native land. The 
children were then collected around their in- 
structors, whilst they sang the following hymn, 
composed, like the Grace, for the choir of the 
Hopeftil ; but whether by the same author, we 
must leave those who read it to determine, 
only assuring them, whatever ^\si\a ^3cl<s^ ^so:^ 
£nd in the compositioTi, tke eSecJt, ^ ^xxs^^vRk 
the ieautiful air of *' Hask, \VeN e!S^^^"3^ 
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is stealing," was exceedingly striking, the 
burthen being taken up alternately by the boys 
and girls, and the Hallelujahs swelled by the 
whole united voices of children and grown 
persons — even those of the sailors deepening 
the harmony of the Vesper Hymn. 

See, the setting sun is gleaming 

0*er the curling waves a£3ar— 
And, in softer lustre beaming, 

Rises now the eveoing star I 
Thou whose sun knows no declining, 

Thou whose mercy ne'er doth sleep. 
Still amid the darkness shining, 

Guide and guard us o'er the deep I 

Hallelujah, Amen I 

Lord, another day is ended. 

And we wearied sink to rest. 
By Thy sovereign love defended 

By Thy ceaseless mercy blest : 
Yet, ere we retire to slumber. 

Let us Thy forgiveness ask 
For omissions without number * 

In our day-appointed task. 

Hallelujah, Amen I 

Let us all. Thy love adoring. 
In one joyful chorus raise 
Grateful hearts and voices, pouring 

Loud Hosannas to Thy praise. 
Heavenly Father, do Thou hear us I 

Holy Spirit, shed Thy light I 
iSaFJOur, do Thou guide anA. cYiew \» 
Through the darkness o? l\\e nV^tX 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE AERIVAL. 

Our voyagers have now passed out of the tro- 
pics, and the weather has become cool and 
pleasant ; when the latter end of July arrived 
they were told they were off the Cape of Good 
Hope. How tantalizing not to see it ! But a 
few days before the Captain had pointed out 
the island of Tristan da Cunha, telling them 
the history of that flourishing little colony un- 
der the patriarchal sway of Governor Glass, 
who was stationed at St. Helena during Napo- 
leon's imprisonment in that island : but when 
the guard was broken up at the death of the ex- 
Emperor, Serjeant Glass and a few others asked 
leave to go to this singular island, at which 
English ships sometimes call for water and 
potatoes, and which is said to afford a very 
favourable specimen of judicious colonization. 
But we hasten onward, and after another six 
weeks, during which their progress, though 
not rapid, has been unimpeded, the hearts of 
all on board beat high with hope, for it is 
whispered, if all goes well, «ao\)aa"t ^^^""^^^ 
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bring the shores of Australia in sight. In 

expectation the schools are examined ; and . 

Dale is not a little elated at the praises bestow 

on his pupils, and the credit reflected on tl 

instructor. Not only does he display proof 

the progress of many of the boys in vari 

samples of very creditable writing, endorsi 

summing, and mapping, but brings forward 

less than twelve young women and girls y 

have learnt to write, and a still greater num 

to read fluently during the voyage. Hetl 

, little scholars also receive their due meed 

jlf commendation: but who shall describe '. 

1 1 astonishment and gratitude when Dr. Denn 

i M informs her, that, as a reward for the dilig 

|i discharge of her duty, and unexceptiona 

I good conduct, he shall recommend her to 

j Colonial Government for the usual gratuity 

5?. ? Tears of joy streaming down her diee 

she essays in vain to speak her thanks, and < 

only articulate, " For me? five pounds for : 

poor services ; 0, Sir, will you send th^tu 

my father?" "That I will, my good gii 

said the Doctor, " and if I were Duke of Co 

wall I would add fifty more to them." 1 

next srreat event was the distribution of • 

needle-work : and no de]puta.t\aDL ever convej 

their cosily ofierings to a ciyTklL £vniG\AO"WKc^ ^ 
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more important bustle than thecaptain of each 
mess presented the samples of their miited skill 
to the officials of the Hopeful, the Superintend- 
ent, Captain, Matron, and Schoolmaster, who, 
on their part, received them in due form and 
with genuine pleasure. The yoimg women had 
also worked for themselves many an ingenious 
memento of their voyage, which will be long 
treasured bj them; and from the store thej 
selected some little presents for Mrs. Turner, 
and other friends and favourites: and there 
were two other very tasteful and elaborate pro- 
ductions of the needle consigned to the Captain 
with many a caution, to be taken to England ; 
but we are not at liberty to betray the secret 
of their destination. The days now seemed 
very long, though they were all busy in pack- 
ing. How anxiously did they strain their eyes 
to look for land, even before the Captain ! 
but when he came down from aloft, and pointed 
out what appeared a cloud, and told them it was 
land — ^land, too, in Australia — they rose simul- 
taneously, and, as with one heart, burst forth 
into the doxology, " Praise God, from whom 
all blessings," &c. ; men, women, children, 
and even the very sailors, mingling their voices 
in this spontaneous expression of thaokMness 
to the God who had preaerveSL XJaeov fetHaNis. 
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montlis through the wikknrncias of waters.* 
In the aftemoon, with a shoat of wetocme, 
thej hailed Kangaroo Talanrl, passed it that 
eTeningy and the next momiiig fband them- 
selves in Spencer's Ghil£ Gfxeat was their 
delight when, coasting on, they canie in sight 
of llie light-ship, where the pilots are sta- 
tioned. The country looked beantifbl — ^it was 
just the conunencement of the Australian 
spring, though in the month of September; 
and what country would not look beautifiil in 
the eyes of those who had fi>r £7iir months 
gazed only on sea and sky I £ut see, the 
pilot- boat approaches — ^it nears the ship, and 
amid hearty huzzahs the plot hJTn.gp^lf climbs 
its sides, and receives that impulsive welcome 
which always awaits the first visitor firom the 
shore. After asking the Captain a few nauti- 
cal questions, he receives firom Mm the com- 
jnand of the ship, whilst the latter, released for 
a while fix)m his heavy responsibility, retires 
to take the rest he so much needs. And now 
the pilot, assailed by eager questions, assures the 
poor emigrants that labour is in great demand, 
and provisions very cheap, in the colonies ; thus 
increasing their impatience to reach the end of 
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their voyage. But two days — two long days — 
yet elapsed, during wliicli they frequently cast 
anchor to wait for tides. Will they ever ar- 
rive ? Yes ; they now go speedily up the river 
Torrens, and, just as the town of Port Adelaide 
heaves in sight, some boats come off to the ship 
containing the Government officer, Captain L., 
and some of the merchants of the place. The 
emigrants were now mustered — only am was 
found missing — all brought safely to the end of 
this long voyage : but whilst acknowledging 
the mercy which had thus preserved them, 
Mrs. Turner and Hetty thought mournfully 
of her who rested beneath the salt waves. 
After the muster the Government officers, 
having ascertained that their health is good, 
end that their conduct has been satisfactory, 
the emigrants are told they may go on shore. 
Accordingly, when the vessel comes alongside 
the wharf, after giving a round of hearty Eng- 
lish cheers each, for the Surgeon and CaptaiUj 
many of those who had so long voyaged toge- 
ther in the good ship Hopeful parted, to meet no 
more on earth ! Some went on shore in family 
groups, some as solitary individuals — some 
boxmded joyously along, delighted with the 
bright world around them — some, ^ia&ltWw^^ 
in companaon with the pasaeivgei^mTSiQieX <:J^^J^ 
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ships, asmall number, wentstraiglit to the public- 
house, of which there are too many in Port Ade- 
laide, shutting out the &ir &ce of Nature, heed- 
less of Grod's mercies, and re-commendng in a 
new country those pernicious habits which have 
probably driven them from the old. Although 
it was past noon, Loveday, and some other 
young persons, started for the town of Adelaide, 
at the distance of seven miles ; but Mrs. Turner, 
assured that her children would find her out, 
preferred taking a quiet stroll with Hetty along 
the river's brink, up what might be called the 
principal street of the port ; and here, though 
much else bore an English appearance, they 
fell in with a group which painfully convinced 
them they werefiur, &r away from their dear na- 
tive land. It was an encampment of the natives, 
probably about thirty in niunber. The men 
and women were seated on the ground, each 
family around their own fire ; they had neither 
tent nor house; a few gathered boughs sepa- 
rated the groups, and a hedge at one end 
formed a kind of shelter. Having first helped 
themselves, the fierce-looking savages handed 
to their poor d^aded wives the remains of 
some broken meat which the latter had begged 
during the day, and wiuck \5afc3 ^Sosurad with 
their cbildrea and numexoua do^ "^^^ ^s^ 
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clothing worn by any of these savages was a 
piece of blanket, or skin, thrown over their 
shoulders; and Hetty drew Aunty away with a 
mixture of disgust and pity as some of the 
women, totally unclothed, addressed her in their 
strange gibberish. " Oh, Aunty, is not this 
a fearful sight?" said she, bursting into tears. 
"To think that any woman should ever be 
brought so low as that ! To think that these 
wretched creatures have souls ! Oh ! if Mr. 
Thompson were to see them, I am sure he 
would try and convert them to the true reli- 
gion." These April showers, however, soon 
dried, and her face shone like a spring morn- 
ing, as she looked around upon her new world, 
and pointed out two or three objects which re- 
minded her of home. * ' Well, if there are not 
heaps of copper, and fine rich ore it is, too ! 
And do look, Aunty, they drive oxen in the 
waggons, Bs some do at home with us. What 
a brave yoke !" said she, as they stepped aside 
to let a dray pass, which was driven by a fine 
young man with as bright and open a counte- 
nance as her own, and who, stopping his cattle, 
asked her, with that reeitative which is very 
musical to Cornish ears in a distant land, " If 
she could tell whether ther^ Tfi^T^ ^jkj -^^^ss^ 
country folk in the eaograxiX. Nesei^ ^^oaX ^iss«5& 
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in?" But before Hetty could reply, an 

[l ; clamation of delight from Mrs. Turner, 

" It is, it is my boy, my own Jemmy !" brou 

him, with one bound, into his mother's ai 

In the first whirl of his delight James t 

Hetty for Loveday , and gave her a very cousi 

'welcome; which was repeated with equal i 

cerity, when he found she was his little p] 

mate, or rather pet— five years making a gi 

difference in their young life. They af 

wards talked over many incidents of those ea 

\-\i days, when James used to bring her on 

*[ back from Mrs. Thompson's school, and pli 

blackberries for her from the edge of the sha 

near which she was fdlrbidden to venture. ^. 

J J young man was desirous of carrying his mot 

and Hetty at once to Anne's house, but Lc 

« ! day's ill visit to the town prevented tl 

H leaving the ship that night; therefore, wher 

had discharged his cargo, and seen his fine y 

of oxen well taken care of, he conducted 

companions — ^how proud he felt at having 

on each arm ! — to a respectable hotel, where 

ordered what he thought would be a treal 

them after their long abstinence from such di 

ties — mutton-chops, vegetables, fresh m 

e£gs, and bread and Wtter. iiS\. Xk^fc t1 

G^joyed rery much, thouglcv Tiot \is^^ ^ ic 
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SO as the fiill flow of affectionate intercourse 
wluch followed, interrupted only by an occa- 
sional hug from the delighted mother. After 
answering all James's questions about those at 
home, in which there was not one old friend 
forgotten, nay, we believe the list included the 
whole live stock of Farmer Hobbs's farm, in 
whose service he lived, Mrs. Turner began 
catechising in her turn, and insisted on hearing 
every particular of her dear hoy'i history, which 
is one of great encouragement to all well-dis- 
posed young emigrants. Arriving, at the age 
of eighteen, with his sister and her husband, at 
Adelaide, he had begun his colonial life as a 
bullock-driver ; no, he began it by a far more 
decisive step— he became a total abstinence 
man, together with a young friend who came 
out in the same ship ; for both during the voy- 
age, and at landing, they had seen the baneful 
effects of intemperance. " And," continued 
James, " I have blessed God scores of times 
for putting it into my head to take the pledge, 
for by so doing Fred. Baker and I got out of 
evil company, most of the drivers being wild 
drinking fellows ; not but what I think many 
of them wotdd be better men if they cotdd get 
industriouj3 good-tempered wivea. But thftte^ 
don 't you see ? is tlxe difficxxlty . \x^ ^ qrtqcc&c^ 
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like this, the young women who come out get 
their heads so turned with the high wages, 
that they b^in to dress like ladies, and are unfit 
for a bush life." But we fear there is not room 
for James to tell his own story, so we will try 
and give its substance in fewer words. So- 
briety and industry, even in the humble calling 
of a bullock-driver, proved so lucrative, that 
James and his friend, at the end of six months, 
had saved money enough to buy a dray and 
team between them ; another six months cart- 
ing ore from the Burra Burra-Mine saw them 
the possessors of one a-piece; and now they 
are proprietors each of a section of land con- 
taining eighty acres, which is in preparation 
for tillage. James has, in addition, a nice 
little hut, built chiefly with his own hands ; two 
cows ; and a pretty large garden laid out and 
fenced, though the fruit-trees are yet young : 
and he sums up the enumeration of his posses- 
sions by a hearty invitation to his mother and 
Hetty to come and partake of the good things 
with which a gracious Providence has made his 
cup to nm over. On their return to the ship 
they were overtaken by Loveday and her noisy 
party in a spring cart ; she looked mortified to 
meet her cousin in Hetty's com^^any, and still 
more, that he should see Kei m\k Wt\iscct ^\sx. 
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of curl, and her dress somewhat the worse for 
her jaunting in the dust. But what has made 
her all at once set such a value on the admira- 
tion of one whom she always called a raw boy, or 
a clodhopper ? Is it his improved manners and 
appearance, or that she felt jealous that another 
should get even what she affected to despise ? 
There is something in both these reasons, but 
there is yet a deeper cause. Poor Loveday had 
foimd that " thorns and snares are in the way 
of the froward," and in seeking to entrap others 
she had fallen herself into a pit. Thanks be to 
God, and under Him to her watchful guardians 
in the Hopeful, this vain young woman had 
been saved from serious disgrace ; but her con- 
duct had been both imprudent and dishonest, 
since, acquainted with his engagement to an- 
other, she had sought by every art to gain the 
attentions of the Mate, who had that day taken 
a final leave of her, with the base avowal, that 
if she cotdd bring him a ship for her dower, 
Hke the yoimg lady to whom he was engaged, 
he should greatly prefer her. But we will waste 
no more words at present on this unworthy 
pair"; the sequel of their history will read the 
most impressive moral. The next morning 
James arrived again, bringiiig \:da ^\^\Kt ^ir>^ 
ber husband and little boy •, ^TvoXiiaKt \fi2<g^ 
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liappy meeting! Anne welcomed both girls 
affectionately, and gave them a hearty invita- 
tion to her house ; and though, being some years 
older, she was not as much improved in appear- 
ance by the last seven years' wear-and-tear as her 
brother, yet her little boy was "the biggest 
beauty " his grandmother ever set eyes on. Dr. 
Denman seemed much pleased with the whole 
party, and particularly with the yoimg settler, 
and appeared to doubt whether Hetty would still 
keep her intention of going into service. " If 
she did," he said, " he had procured her an ex- 
cellent situation with some of the best people 
in the colony at Kensington, a pretty village 
about three miles from Adelaide, where she 
would have every kindness and religious ad- 
vantage, 15Z. a-year, and the care of three 
children." Hetty thankfully accepted the 
place and the remuneration, when the Doctor 
also offered to look out for a good family in 
which to place poor Norah O'Sullivan, whose 
grief at leaving Hetty was so great, that Anne, 
at James's suggestion, offered to take her home 
with her friend, and had no doubt, during the 
week Hetty was to stay with her, she should 
£nd some family in the same neighbourhood 
who would be glad to engage Taet. Our good 
Doctor and Captain sTaoot\\2ai<iaTXio^V'5«s?^ 
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with Mrs. Turner and Hetty, thanking them 
over and over again for their services in the ship 
and the good example they had set, and each 
promising that they would never revisit the 
colony without endeavouring to find them out. 
You may be sure both Hetty and Aunty, as 
well as poor Norah, shed tears at parting with 
their kind and respected friends, tears which 
flowed faster still as all the poor people who 
yet remained in the ship came round to bid 
them Good-bye — the little children clinging to 
their beloved teachers : fortunately the young 
nurses had already taken leave of their little 
charge, who had left the vessel the day before 
under the care of a respectable woman, whom 
the widower soon after married. 

*' Farewell, good ship Hopeful," said Hetty, 
turning roimd on the wharf to wave her hand- 
kerchief to her friends on board ; " may you 
return often again with your excellent Doctor 
and Captain to bring fresh sufferers from home 
to this happy land, and may every emigrant 
have the same reason that we have to bless 
God for the precious time spent on board." 
*' Why, Hetty," said Mrs. Turner, smiling 
through her tears, " thee hast surely learnt to 
poetize from the Schoolmaster." * ' Come along, 
James," halloed Thomas, ^\i.oTft. n^^ ^\x!i^^'^^ 
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we must now call Mr. Lanyon ; ** give a hand 
to the luggage, or Mother and Hetty will 
take a homeward passage in the Hopeful." 
"It 's strange to me," said James, when they 
were all seated in the dray, which he had con- 
trived comfortably to arrange, *' that you three 
should take on so at leaving the ship ; why, 
't was the happiest moment of my life when I 
jumped ashore from ours." ** Yes," inter- 
rupted Anne ; " but only think, James, of 
the difference — look at the Doctor and Captain. 
Why, mother, I verily believe but for Thomas 
and some of our * Cornish boys,' ^e should 
have been wrecked on the way out. The 
Captain and half the sailors were drunk, 

and " *' The Doctor was the bitterer 

rascal of the two," said James, clenching his 

teeth. ** The Doctor 1 " exclaimed both Hetty 

and Norah, in a breath. " Yes ; the Doctor — 

if ever there was a — " *' Hush, hush ! " said 

mild Mr. Lanyon, " 'tis passed over now ; but 

. surely, mother, you heard the story, for we 

sent home the account to Mr. Thompson, and 

he wrote to the Commissary. The gentleman 

made every inquiry, and, finding it all true, 

would have dismissed the Captain, but he had 

gone, poor man, to another reckoning." 

^^ We drew up an account oi \)ti& ^^ajas&o^ 
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conduct on board, and had it put into the 
Adelaide Gazette," said James. " Well, my 
dear," said Mrs. Turner, " and you will have 
another gueBB kind of report soon in the same 
News ; the Schoolmaster and Capt. Joe Vivian 
carried round the paper which we were proud 
to have our names to, and I should like to 
get it written in letters of gold, and hang it 
up in my house." " I could tell, from the first 
look of the ship, that you had a good captain," 
observed Anne. * ^ And from the manners of 
most of the young women that you had a good 
doctor," said James. " I'll warrant there 
wo'n't be many of those decent girls without a 
place this day week." " Well," said Loveday, 
who had been unusually silent, *' Aunt and 
Hetty, and, of course, Norah, may say what 
they will ; but I 'm glad enough to get out of 
the ship, and I think I shall like Australia 
wonderfid well." " I hope you will all like it 
wonderful well," replied James ; " but I think 
mother and Hetty are quite right to speak 
well of the bridge which has carried them so 
safe over ; and I only wish I knew any way, 
night or day, to serve those excellent gentle- 
men, and return the kindness they showed 
them." The conversation now turned on sub- 
jecta of home interest, Wt ^^ \oXers?o:'^y^ 
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every now and then by an exclamation from 
Mrs. Turner. "Well," said she, "I can't 
think how people can call this an outlandish 
place : it is wonderfully like Old England. 
The people are dressed a litde lighter, per- 
haps ; but, as to the language, I can understand 
it almost as well as our own." And then, 
when she drove through the town of Adelaide, 
and was introduced into her children's well- 
filled store in Bundle-street, astonishment and 
delight absolutely struck her dumb for the 
space of half a minute» *• No," said she at 
length, " I never could have believed, if I had 
not seen it with my own eyes, that mortal 
hands could have brought so many things to- 
gether in one place. Why, a man might suit 
himself with all he wants from the cradle to 
the grave ; beginning with a rattle, and ending 
with a Welsh wig. Why, my dear children, 
how did you manage to get such a valuable 
stock-in-trade ? " " By little and little, mo- 
ther," replied Mr. Lanyon, " paying for each 
article as I received it. You know I got 100?. 
from my father, besides a fortune in a wife, 
which is better than a fortune with a wife. 
We had some difficulties to contend with at 
£rst, as provisions and hovise-Tent were not so 
reasonable as they now aie •, \wA), \oa\R»^ ^1 
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taking a house, we contented ourselves with 
two rooms, which served both as house and 
shop ; and with industry and perseverance, and 
— to crown all — the blessing of God, we have 
now this well-filled store. I do not owe a 
shilling in the world : we have a little money 
in the bank, and something to give to those 
who are not so prosperous as ourselves. Ah, 
dear mother, what do I not owe you for giving 
me such an excellent wife ! I cannot tell you 
how much she is respected, and how much 
good she does. Many is the poor yoxmg emi- 
grant she has saved from ruin by finding 
respectable places, or even taking them into 
our own house. But here she comes to tell us 
dinner is ready: come in, dear mother, you 
will find enough and to spare, but none of the 
wastefiil luxuries some of our settlers indulge 
in." The dinner was, as Thomas said, plain 
and plentifiil, and served with great neatness : 
the two shop-girls sat down with them, and as 
one of them was soon about to be married, 
Anne offered her place to her cousin. Love- 
day, however, finding James had no intention 
of asking her to his station, preferred taking 
that of shop " assistant " at a fashionable pastry- 
cook's, where she should not be kept so strict, 
or be obliged to conceal \ifit dtvetv^'s^'^:^^^^^*^ 
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beneath an odious cap. Miss M. A. Ghreen 
also enjoyed the like liberty of head-dress in 
the situation of '^general assistant" in the same 
family, together with quite as much work, 
though perhaps better wages and more liberal 
board than in the " Doctor's femily ** in her own 
native town. Anne, having ftdfiUed her duty 
towards her cousin, now followed her inclina- 
tion in offering a comfortable home and liberal 
wages to poor Norah, whose happiness seemed 
complete without the additional good fortune^ 
in store for her ; but we will not anticipate. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



THE SETTLEMENT. 



The newly united friends passed a week hap- 
pily together, at the end of which time Hetty 
prepared to take a sorrowful leave of her dear 
adopted mother, turning a deaf ear to sundry 
insinuations respecting her wish to see James 
settled with a suitable wife, together with some 
yet plainer speaking from the yoimg man him- 
self. And now, in her new situation of nurse- 
maid, Hetty found the advantage of the expe- 
rience she had gained in helping the mothers 
on board, and more especially in taking charge 
of the motherless infant, for she had now that 
of three children, the youngest only a month 
old ; but, still the same respectful, orderly, and 
religious young creature, we find her gaining 
the confidence of the parents and the love of 
the children. Her voyage had been of great 
service to her health ; and the fine air and other 
advantages of her present situation had so 
freshened her colour, that even the scarlet 
blossoms of her pet geranium, a scion of whioL 
DOW ornamented the xuxraex^ 'wviAq'^, ^^3^, 
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forth no painful comparisons. But wliat is this 
letter with the black seal which Mrs. Davidson 
has just brought her ? Ah ! now Hetty's cheek 
is indeed pale. Yes, Granny is gone, full of 
years, and the honours of an upright life, to the 
grave ! " She sent you her blessing," writes 
the father, " and hoped the Lord would repay 
your dutiful love to her, and that we might 
meet again, even on earth ; but this, dear child, 
we must not look to, for though your aunt and 
I would gladly cross the seas to see you once 
more, how are we to find the means ?** Mrs. 
Davidson asked leave to show Penberthy's 
letter to her husband, and, on returning it, told 
Hetty that he was so much pleased with it that 
he promised to add five poxmds to her wages if 
at the end of the year she was still desirous of 
helping her father and aunt to join her* and 
if her mistress contiaued as well satisfied with 
her conduct as she was at present. That kind 
mistress also gave her some old mourning to 
save the expense of buying new. Hetty had 
soon an opportunity of proving her gratitude 
for this unlooked-for kindness, when the poor 
little baby was seized with dangerous illness, 
and, alternately with its afflicted mother, she 
watched it day and night for a month. A 
bort time after it pleased GccA \o T^\«t^ ^<^-a 
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darling to health, Aunty made her appearance, 
looking even brighter than usual. "Well," 
said she, " we have got a visitor home with us, 
— ^who d'ye think it may be ?" " Is it James ?" 
said Hetty, smiling, and I rather think sUghtly 
colouring. " The very same — ^he came last 
night to fetch me away ; and when he heard 
the news about poor Granny's death, and the 
talk of father and aunt coming out, what did 
my gentleman do but set off to the bank to 
draw out his little savings, and then send me 
off with this to you !" It was now the gera- 
nium's turn to look pale — Hetty's cheeks were 
verily in a flame when she opened the paper, 
and found it was a cheque for twenty-five pounds 
made payable to Esther Penberthy. " Dear, 
kind James!" she exclaimed, "how shall I 
ever repay such generosity ?" " WeU, you 
need not cry about it," said Aunty, " there is 
one easy way to be quits — come, dear, it is not 
like you to wear two faces — consent without 
more ado to become his little lawfiil wife and 
my own loving daughter !" " Well, dear 
Aunty," said Hetty solemnly, after a pause of 
a few seconds, in which her eyes were instinct- 
ively raised, and her hands pressed closely to- 
gether, "I do consent ; and God give me 
grace to fulfil my duty lo yo\x'Wikv\--^'^ '^^jss^, 

VII, ^ 
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I must make my own conditions." What t\ 
were. Aunty did not stay to inquire. Clasj 
Hetty in her arms, whilst her comely feati 
were absolutely radiant with delight, she 
claimed, " God bless thee, my own dear ch 
I shall now die happy I I will go and glad 
my boy's heart with the news." Our Con 
people are very demonstrative, like their brot 
Celts in Wales and Ireland ; thereibre I i 
my readers not to im^ine Aunty too 
" leamt to poetize," However, she was i 
forcibly detained to hear a little plun pr 
" Nay, dear Aunty," emd that positive li 
Hetty, with a certain fur of gentle determ 
tjon, which Aunty knew it was useless to < 
tend with, " I must have my way in this ; 
one but myself shall pay for &ther's pasaagf 
which my year's wages, and I hope five pou 
more from kind master, are destined. T 
back to dear James his hard-earned savings, 
tell him if at the end of the year he is stil 
the same mind I — we — " " Oh, there's 
fear for James ! I believe, like Jacob, fourl 
years would seem but a few days lor the 1 
he bears you : but you will see the poor bo; 
"To be sure I will : I should be the ungr 
fullest girl alive if I didn't want to thank 1 
^or hia noble generosity towar&s SB.\)[«t »i5 
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« 

—only please to mention all about it to my 
kind mistress, and ask her consent." That 
consent was granted when Mrs. Davidson 
heard of the year's probation, for she had 
hardly expected to keep such a treasure much 
longer from the wife-hunting population of 
South Australia. Well, the lovers have met, 
and James was too happy and too grateful to 
be untractable : one point he did contest, the 
privilege of sending his money, instead of 
Hetty's; but she was determined that if he 
were content to take a penniless wife, she 
should at least bring the dower of an imspotted 
name. On her return to Adelaide, Mrs. Turner 
discovered that all were not so tardy as Hetty 
in their matrimonial arrangements; her giddy 
niece had actually left her place to marry a 
young clerk in a merchant's office, who 
" dressed like a gentleman, and could settle a 
wife very genteelly." Anne kindly promised 
the wedding should take place at her house, 
and tried, though without much avail, to check 
many extravagances in dress and furniture ; for 
Loveday's intended was as thoughtless as her- 
self, and had not laid by a single pound from 
his very liberal salary ; whilst Loveday's three 
months' wages being already spent, she had not 
scrupled to go in debt fbi last " N^ei&Scav^^xi^SsiC 
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as she called it. Fast, fast, as Mrs. Tun 
said, the days sped oa in preparations for t 
fiiture mistress of James's little fiirm, and 
occasional visits to her at Kensington, when 
was always asked to drink tea at her mastei 
and walked aiterwards in the garden with I 
and the children, James could tell the nai 
of every flower and bird, and many pretty lit 
stories, so that his visits were very agreeal 
to all the inmates of the nursery ; even t 
baby would smile at his approach, and put o 
its arms for a dance in James's broad palm 
and he was so tender and skiliul in handling 
that his mamma was always well pleased to e 
her dear boy in his care. One fine morning 
the Australian autumn Hetty's long-promis 
holiday arrived, when she and Anne, and lit 
Thomas Lanyon, went out to pay Aunty ai 
James a visit. They noticed everything 
they went along, and talked over such as a 
peared quite contrary to what they were us 
to at home. Little James, who was bom 
Australia, could not believe that trees 
Europe abed their leaves every year, becau 
in this part of the world the foliage is alwa; 
of the same dusky hue, and the trees shed tht 
bark, inatesd of their leaves. Hetty admir< 
the pretty cockatoos and panote, buSl 'iliifc\sn^ 
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flowers ; but could not help wishing they had 
some of those sweet singing birds, and sweet 
smelling flowers, that delighted her so much at 
home — ^but here they are, arrived at James's 
station at Eeed Beds. " Why, it's quite like 
a little farm !" thought its mistress elect, " and 
what fine cows ! — I always said I should like a 
dairy better than anything. Aunt Honor is 
fond of cows too. James is building two new 
rooms to his house — ^how clever he is, he can 
turn his hand to anything — the roof is to be 
thatched, and though the floor is mud, James 
says it can be kept as clean as brick. No fear 
of robbers, or need to lock the door at night ; 
the horse and cows are left out in the field, 
which they call a paddock here ; and they have 
log fences instead of hedges, so James says 
people should be very careful of fire, for some- 
times even the knocking out of a lighted pipe 
has set fire to the grass, and destroyed whole 
fields of corn as well as dwellings. I must re- 
member to tell father this. James does not go 
up to the mine now, but sends Frederick ; I 
dare say 'tis because he wo'n't leave his mother 
alone — he is such a dutiful son. I think I 
never in my life tasted such sweet milk — how 
nourisliing it will be for father, and how he 
will enjoy the fine air, a!id\5cieV»N>5«&^^^^'^i^^ 
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try, and Iioir glad he will be that they ha 
iamily prayers ! Why, James reads almost 
well as Mr. Thompson himself. How lit 
Thomas did enjoy the water-melons after I 
hot drive I and indeed so did they all — th 
were growing as common as turnips. To i 
the potatoes were the greatest treat, they i 
minded me of home before the blight can 
James said he hoped he should gather me stra" 
berries and curranta fiom my otvn garden ne 
year. Next year! 0, if father and Aun 
arrive safe I shall not envy Queen Victoria i 
her throne !" Such were the muangs of tb 
artless, unsei&h being, as she l^d her head < 
the pillow that night in her future home ; b 
soon her bright visions assumed a more somb 
hue. She thought of the dangers of the se 
of the micertainty of human life, the fleetii 
nature of all earthly enjoyment ; and then tJ 
responsibilities of her wedded Hfe began 
weigh heavily on her sensitive spirit; an 
after commending herself to God, she fi 
asleep, determining to write and ask Mi 
Goodman, who was established in a flourisl 
ing school at Adelaide, for direction how 
fulfil the duties of her new position. SI 
isd not long to wait for Ker kind friend 
^^ply, which we give at lengtV. 
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" My dear Hetty, 

" I am truly glad to hear you are likely 
ere long to be so comfortably settled. Marriage 
is a blessed lot, if it be entered upon in a right 
spirit ; that is, if the Lord's will be consulted 
in the matter, and if young people, instead of 
following the bent of their own inclinations, 
first think over the responsibilities involved in 
such a relation, and ask themselves whether 
they and their proposed partner are prepared 
to fulfil the duties devolving on them ? Oh, 
no! marriage ia not, as too many giddy girls 
mMgme, the time for being one's own mis- 
tress , it is the taking upon us great cares and 
anxieties, which require much grace and aid 
from on High. I feel sure, dear Hetty, that 
before you gave your promise to James, you 
laid the case before your God ; and therefore I 
bid you trust in Him to send a blessing on 
your union with that excellent yoxmg man. 
Bead the whole of that beautiful chapter, the 
5th of Ephesians, and especially notice from 
the 22nd verse to the end; and while you 
read it, pray that God would enable you to 
understand it. The first duty a wife has to 
learn is obedience: promptly attend to your 
husband's requests, however trifling; and if, 
under a momentary imp\]i\Be,\v^ ^cjvS^^ss^r^ 
VII. c *t 
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harshly to you, do not retort, or attempt to 
justify yourself*. Before marriage we receive 
so much attention, and our wishes are so much 
consulted, that we are badly prepared for a 
wife's first duty, submission ; and I cannot too 
strongly enforce on you the duty it is before 
God to acquire a yielding spirit. To a man 
belong the cares for the provision of a family ; 
and one of sensitive mind is often oppressed 
with anxieties for the future, which cast a gloom 
over his mind, and make him occasionally silent 
and thoughtful. A prudent wife will not at 
such times press her husband with useless in- 
quiries, but will silently attend to his comforts, 
will wait for him to confide his anxieties, and 
then endeavour to lighten them by her cheering 
anticipations. Whatever faults you may observe 
in your husband, — and you are too reasonable to 
look for perfection, — ^never speak of them to 
others, or allow others to speak of them to you. 
Never permit yourself to see or do a thing 
unknown to him ; have not a secret with him ; 
and do not abuse his confidence by speaking of 
those matters which in the sanctity of love he 
speaks of to you. Make a point of anticipating 
his most trifling wishes; and, as a wife, be as par- 
ticular to dress in the maimer ^leYiJkfia,^ you 
were before marriage. M-any a vJoicaaxi,\yj \s^- 
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iittention to this one point, has perilled her 
happiness. I need not tell you, that if you are 
diligent in your home duties, you will have no 
time for idle gossip. Eemember, also, that 
purity of speech and modesty of demeanour are 
as much the duty of a wife as of an immarried 
woman, and never join in conversation which 
should bring a blush into your cheek. Above 
all tilings, let nothing hinder you from uniting 
in prayer with, and offering fervent prayer for, 
your husband : by so doing you will be fitted for 
the fiilfilment of all your domestic and social 
duties. May God Almighty pour down upon 
you both His choicest blessings, and grant 
that your union commenced on earth may be 
perfected in eternity ! 

" Your sincere and affectionate friend, 

" Mary Goodman." 

The year had now run its fuU circle since 
Hetty entered the service of those kind bene- 
factors whom she was now shortly to leave. 
On the eve of her wedding Hetty was called 
into her master's study to receive her wages, 
and his promised gift of five poimds, which he 
presented with the most gratifying assurance of 
his entire satis&ction in her conduct : this sima, 
together with the whole of hex -j^ai'a >?rei^a^ 
vas dispatched to lafex fe,\!!CL<5t^i^2W^^£5«2l^^^^ 
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mistress, and no less considerate friend, Anne 
Lanyon, had furnished her between them with 
all she needed in the way of clothes ; and Mr. 
Lanyon had, as he promised^ taken care that she 
should always have a shilling in her purse, 
though he was obliged to question her pretty 
closely to find out when it wanted replenishing. 
On returning to the day nursery, Hetty foimd 
a beautiful set of tea-things laid out, and Aunty, 
the children's invited guest, serving tea from 
them. This was Mrs. Davidson's wedding 
present : and she had given each of her children 
an offering for their dear Hetty; even the 
infant held in his little hands a white silk 
handkerchief as he grasped his soil arms round 
his favourite's neck. " Oh, my darling," said 
Hetty, smothering him with kisses, " how shall 
I ever have the heart to leave thee ?" " You 
shan't go, you shan't go !" cried out both the 
elder children, as, deserting Aunty and the 
new tea-things, they ran towards their favourite 
with extended arms. *'We won't let James 
take you away ; we will lock him up in papa's 
cellar when he comes, — shan't we, mamma ?" 
"Suppose we ask him, instead, to spare us 
Aunty?'' said Mrs. Davidson : " seriously, Mrs. 
Turner, wiU you take comp^fisioii oii my little 
ones? Your young people can. \sika ^ioxfe ^^ 
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themselves." " Why, I've been a-thinking of 
the same thing. Ma'am, and that they had better 
be left to themselves for a bit. Well, Ma'am," 
continued Aunty, rising, and holding up her 
head, * ' I am, thank God, still stout and healthy, 
and pretty much used to children, little dears ; 
and if you don't object to an old-fashioned 
body, it's a bargain, and I will serve you to 
the best of my 'bility— it will be time enough 
to trouble my children when I can't work no 
more for myself." Early the next morning 
that ever kind and thoughtful Anne arrived 
with her wedding gift for her new sister — a 
pretty straw bonnet, whose white trimmings 
were matched in delicacy by a Norwich shawl, 
the offering of Mr. Lanyon — ^but where is the 
bridal gown? — ah! that little sly Hetty has 
one underhand, one she would not exchange 
for the finest glacee, or gros de Naples, that was 
ever woven. That gown, so often imfolded 
and looked at with tearful eyes, but never worn 
until this fitting occasion — that gown of slate- 
coloured silk, which generous. Aunt Honor 
spared from her slender hoard ! And very 
well did our fair little bride look in it, by the 
side of her tall, open-browed husband. It was 
a very interesting wedding, so many of the 
kindly feelings of our ivaX\xie^\^^t^ ^saj^rcs. ^xiX 
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by it. It was performed by the worthy Qei 
man of this district, to whom Hetty had 
forgottfin to ^ve Sfr. Thompson's letter, 
who had frequently ^ven her good and ear 
counael. Mrs. Davidson kindly condescende 
be present, and brought her three childrei 
her carnage with their new nurse, and 
" bluest beauty in the world," bright-e 
Thomas. Mrs. Goodman left her already i 
rishing establishment of young ladies to 
honour to her iavourite : and there was anoi 
old friend from the Hopefid, Mr. Dale^ ■ 
elating in his new capacity of clerk, tho' 
in his usual dress of black, and with his rinf 
the iburth finger. He had found ' ' aubterrac 
speculations" unprofitable, and had su' 
quently set up a school, and " offered hie 
vices to the Church," in the double capacity 
clerk and choir-master. He was really an i 
and amiable man ; and during his voyage in 
Hopeful he had gotten rid of as much of 
affectation as was not engrained in his nati 
But we look round in vmu for Loveday — wt 
is she ? Alas ! that gay and beautiful girl i 
now become a iaded and careworn woman. ! 
had been brought to the verge of the grave 
» premature confinement, occasioned by 
shock sho experienced on t\ie etaiat^ oi ■; 
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goods for debt. But for the Lanyons, and 
Hetty's master and mistress, she would not 
have had one comfort to sustain her in her 
iUness, not even the bed on which she lay for 
many weeks ; and it required all the interest of 
these benevolent friends to induce the yoimg 
man's employers to retain him in their office. 
This, however, they at last consented to do, 
on his promising to aUow of half his salary 
being appropriated to the payment of his 
debts, and living in the most frugal manner. 
The yoimg man had seen his errors; and 
Anne and Hetty, always ready to hope the 
best, think that Loveday, when she gets 
stronger, will be able to make her house more 
comfortable, and will behave a little more kindly 
to her poor husband. This we think is the right 
place to introduce a paragraph from a letter 
which had just arrived from Doctor Denman, 
addresed to Mrs. Goodman. " We do not," he 
writes, " always reap the fruit of our misdeeds in 
this world, but should consider it a great mercy, 
when by gentle rebukes our Heavenly Father 
shows us the folly of our ways. I hope, there- 
fore, that our late mate will profit by the dis- 
appointment under which he is now smarting. 

Mr. , the wealthy shipowner, whose 

daughter he was engaged \/o nc^arc^ , \j5s^C\ss.^ 
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heard of his conduct towaids Loveday PoIti 
considered Mmself justified ib bestowing 
promised ship on a more worthy person, i 
preTailing on his daughter to break off 
engagement with one who was bo undeserv 
of the confidence she had reposed in him." 
But we return to cur happy wedding pu 
Mr. Lanyon acted as &theT to the bride, I 
derick and Noiah as groomsman and bri( 
maid — a hint having been ahready given 
Amie to look ont for another shop-^1, aai 
James and Hetty to expect a new nei^b 
at Eeed Beds. There was an amicable c 
tention between Mrs. Davidson and Anne 
the pleasure of giving the wedding break£ 
however the claims of the latter were alloi 
to be the stronger — and a most happy re] 
it was. The Clergyman was prevented 
other duties from being at the breaU 
but the schoolmaster made a great mi 
fine speeches, and there was a great dea 
talk of old times on board the Hopeful. 
James's spring-cart is at the door, and his st 
horse is impatient to be off. Hetty now 
changes her slate-coloured silk and wedd 
bonnet for her usual simple attire ; and ai 
teara and smiles, hopes, prayers, and hen& 
dons, the young people \ia\e \ft.3t *Kiw 
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their beloved friends. They have left the 
busy city of Adelaide, with its churches and 
shops, and its Government House encircled by 
gardens, in which trees of both hemispheres 
acclimatize and flourish like the various raees 
of the human plant in her colonies. They 
have driven over the beautiful plain, plunged 
into the evergreen forests — and now, at the 
neat and verdant station of the man whom she 
has chosen as her companion and guide, Hetty 
prepares to do her duty in that state of life 
unto which it hath pleased God to call her — 
here too, her wanderings ended, she realizes 
the concluding petition of " The Emigrant's 
Prayer," which she had so often sung in the 
Hopeful, sinC/C the home of James and Esther 
Turner at Reed Beds was indeed 



" A home of peace, 
A home of prayer and praise." 



And now gentle. Readers, fare ye well ! If 
amongst such as have indulgently accompanied 
our little Cornish girl from her cottage on the 
down to her station in the bush, be found any 
to whom her history has been instructive — 
any young emigrant who lias been encouraged 
by her example, or warned by the fate of 
those placed in contxast \/o \\., civ« '^m<i\r^oy. 
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object will be attEuned. But if, in addition to 
our humbler readers, we have succeeded in 
creating, in those moving in a more important 
sphere, an interest in their poor exiled fellow- 
countrymen, by stirring up an inquiry into 
theb wants, and a desire to fiamish them, 
either individually, or through the medium of 
the Emigrant Society, with that instruction 
and employment which we ha^ shown to be 
80 requisite — then indeed will our reward be 
abundant, and our "joy be fiill," 
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